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SOCIETY'S QUEEN. 



CHAPTER I. 



IN LETTEBS OV FISK 




AS any one called, Alphonse ? " 
a^ked Devereux. as Returning 
2 from the Travellers, he met his 
faithful servant on the stairs. 
" No one, monsieur," was the reply ; " but 
several letters have been left — one from Mrs 
Gresham-Faulkner, and some — " Alphonse 
laughed with privileged familiarity, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

Vivian's brow contracted slightly — not on 
account of the laugh and the shrug, but 
impatient of the cause. He entered the 
sitting-room and, without removing his over- 
coat — the sabled ulster Mrs Wyndham had so 
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2 In Letters of Fire. 

much admired a few days before— sat down 
and glanced carelessly over the numerous 
letters awaiting him. Scented notes had lost 
their charm for the knightly Devereux, loyal 
to the one Leila, who held ** each thought ; " 
half-a-dozen tinted billets - doux were flung 
contemptuously into the fire without even 
being opened ; and then, with a smile that the 
lady, if she had seen it, might scarcely have 
liked, he broke the seal of Mrs Gresham- 
Faulkner's letter — a prettily-worded hope that 
he would honour her assembly next Wednes- 
day. She had not seen him yet since his 
return to town — surely he would not dis- 
appoint her ? What had become of the 
Count's gallantry, that he sent this dainty 
epistle after its sisters ? But he was by no 
means certain whether he would accept the 
invitation or no. Scarcely had the last spark 
of the consuming fire expired when the door 
opened, and Alphonse came in and handed his 
master a letter. 

"William has just brought it, monsieur, 
from Carlton-house Terrace. He did not wait 
for an answer. He says there is none." 

It was nothing strange that Vera Calderon 
should have written to him — ^it might be on 
some matter of business; yet Vivian's heart 
beat with a vague feeling of apprehension as 
he opened the letter. The first lines made him 
springtohis feetwith a passionateexclamation — 
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" Great God ! what can this mean ? " 
A mist swept before his eyes — his brain 
reeled ; but, with a fierce efibrt of self-control, 
he mastered himself and read the unhappy 
letter to the end. 

" I cannot endure longer," Vera wrote, in 
characters clear and sharply defined, bearing 
no traces of the anguish that must have racked 
her while she penned them, "this life of 
deception and treason. Your perfect love 
breaks my heart; your faith is bitterest 
reproach. You would not believe me when I 
warned you— confession almost on my Ups— 
that the idol you worshipped was but clay. 
Yet you have discovered that there is some 
weight on my heart that I will not suffer you 
to share. You tell me you must know the 
truth — that you must see me and wring it 
from me. Vivian, I cannot face you — I dare 
not ; but it needed not this terror to make me 
confess the truth that will clear your name, 
for the burden of this sin is crushing me, and 
I can better endure the eternal separation 
from you — ^better endure the loss of your love 
— ^than to live a lie. For more than two 
years. Vivian, you have carried the curse of 
my crime — if crime that was that was not— 
before Heaven I say it — wrought by wilful 
intent. My hand took Marmaduke Devereux's 
life ; but I had no thought to kill him. It 
was an act of sudden passion ; for he met me 
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in the heat of baffled anger and jealousy, and 
spoke to me violently and insolently. What 
need to write more to you ? I dare not ask 
forgiveness ; but it is not too late for some 
atonement. I can never atone to you for your 
faith betrayed, your life made desolate. When 
you read this I shall have made public con- 
fession of the wrong done to you. Your 
noble heart would plead for silence still — 
would spare me this shame. But that must 
not be. I asked you once, Vivian, to remem- 
ber me at my best. I ask you now to think 
how I suffered you to bear my sin — how your 
love has been wasted and your trust betrayed ! 
Oh, would that I had never seen your face, 
Vivian Devereux ! " 

No word, no exclamation now ! The letter 
was crushed in a convulsive clasp ; the man's 
face, his lips, were pale with the paUor of 
death ; he was paralysed with the horror of 
the vision he saw — ^perfect in every detail, as 
it is said drowning men see the vision of their 
lives, the past illuming the present with the 
glare of lightning, dazzling, scorching — Vera, 
as he first beheld her, amid lights and music 
and the perfume of flowers, by his side in the 
summer moonlight, under the shadowy woods, 
in such golden moments as make of earth; a 
brief-lived glorious paradise ; kneeling by him 
in the prison ; clasped to his heart once more 
after the long months of dreary exile ; and 
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now, standing alone before a wondering crowd, 
hurling back on him the rash words her own 
bright jest had caUed forth— building up, with 
the hand he had clasped in such deathless 
love, a wall of eternal separation. Vera 
Calderon his brother's murderess, to him a 
traitress ! Was this the awful secret that 
weighed her down wdth the burden of an 
intolerable anguish ? — this that had wrung 
from her strange wild words that had troubled 
and perplexed him, but had never made him 
doubt her ? Did he doubt her now ? Did he 
for one moment believe that letter ? Did he, 
even in the first shock of this awful revelation, 
ask himself the question suggested by the 
possibility of a truth that must hurl down 
the Deity he worshipped with a love so un- 
blemished, a faith so pure ? No ! Time had 
proved false the words — " This dagger will 
never shed blood," but fulfilled those other 
words, uttered by the same lips, so mys- 
teriously to be linked with them — *' I 
have given my whole life of love into your 
keeping, and I cannot take it back ; evien 
your Own hand would have no power to 
crush it." 

The hour of trial had come, and Vivian 
Devereux's faith was not even staggered. 
Though blinded, dizzied for a moment — 
only for a moment — though thought was 
paralysed, though the very powers of life 
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seemed suspended, his trust in Vera Calderon 
could not fail. 

" Vera, Vera ! " — oh, the agony of that 
smothered cry, — "my life, my life — not on 
thy head this ^ilt ! It were easier to believe 
my own hand had done the deed ! " 

Then the man's whole face and mien 
changed : and never had features so fitted to 
express ihe stronger passions of our nature 
been set in more inflexible resolve. He 
flung open the door and summoned Alphonse : 
and Whon^ came hurriedly, for his Uter'e 
voice sounded strange. When he entered, he 
started, with almost a cry, for Vivian looked 
as a man might who is forced to look on, 
bound and helpless, while the being he best 
loves is slain before his eyes. 

" I have time for but few words," he said— 
and how hoarse and altered was the music of 
that erewhile winning voice, " like sweet bells 
jangled out of tune " ! " Try to listen to me, 
Alphonse. This letter I hold in my hand is 
from Miss Calderon. She tells me — ^heed me 
— I am not raving — would to God it were but 
an awful dream ! — ^that it was her hand took 
my brother's life. She has given herself up— 
her name will be on everv lip to-night." 

The force of the terrible passion that made 
him pause, the fearful import of the words he 
spoke, held the man who heard him silent and 
motionless. Devereux went on, — 
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" Dare not to believe her guilty ! Whether 
she is suflfering for me, or for some other 
whose crime she knows of and must not betray, 
I know not now; but, as there is a heaven 
above, I will know the truth. But the mask 
must be thrown off. Come what may now — 
death or lifelong imprisoiimenl^the world that 
has heard her brand her name for my sake 
shall know me for Vivian Devereux." 

Then Alphonse sprang forward and flung 
himself at his master's feet. 

"Monsieur, pause— think— hear me one 
second ! It would not save her — they may not 
believe her. Oh, my master, my dear, dear 
master ! " 

Vivian turned and looked down at hia 
faithful servant 

Do you," he said, in a low, deep tone, 

who would lay down your life for me, plead 
with me to purchase freedom at the cost of 
honour ? Hush ! No more ! Or I cannot 
even pardon words that your love for me can 
alone excuse." 

He was gone ; and Alphonse, struck to the 
heart, bewildered, in grief beyond all power of 
utterance, staggered to his feet, and sank down 
by the table with a deep heavy groan, burying 
his face in his hands. Vera Calderon Duke 
Devereux's murderess ! Vivian prisoner once 
more, this time perhaps a convict ! It was 
more than he could bear. And Vivian's last 
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words were of rebuke. Eight years, in pro- 
sperity and adversity, Alphonse had served 
L bid of Roogemo/t, A had never he«l 
from him even a hasty word. Was not the 
reproach, spoken rather in pain than anger, a 
just one ? Alphonse felt that it was, and 
WQuld have been equally convinced without 
the aid of his own conscience. Vivian 
Devereux could do no wrong in his servant's 
' eyes. 





CHAPTER 11. 



GUILTY WITHOUT CRIME. 




HAT is the matter ? What is all 
this crowd for ? " Leaning out of 
a hansom cab, Lord Lascelles 
impatiently aaked these questions 
of one among the throng that checked his 
onward progress. He was driving down Bow 
Street to Drury Lane Theatre to take tickets 
for the melodrama that was being played 
there ; and a throng that seemed to have its 
gathering-point at the police-court spread over 
the whole roadway, and was augmented every 
second by fresh strrivals. " What is the mat- 
ter ? " asked my lord, not best pleased at being 
detained by the canaille, watching, probably, 
to see some vulgar burglar or wife-beater enter 
or leave the court. 

" Don't quite know," responded the man 
addressed. " Some one said as how a lady 
was in there " — ^pointing ahead — " took up fo!r 
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murder or something. There's a carriage 
a-waitin* outside." 

" Ah, ah ! " Lord Lascelles frowned and 
leaned back. Doubtless the " carriage " was 
a " cab," and the " lady " a heroine of the 
ballet, who had quarrelled with her manager. 

But suddenly the bored half-contemptuous 
look changed to one of startled eager interest, 
and, with a muttered ejaculation. Lord Las- 
celles leaned forward again. Surely he knew 
the faultlessly-appointed brougham standing 
there ? Was it — Conjecture had got no 
farther when the crowd surged back, there 
was a shouting and confusion, the brougham 
coachman — who had dismounted and was 
holding the horse's head — had some ado to 
hold him from rearing in the shafts ; a hansom 
cab dashed round Kussell Street at such a pace 
that, but for the man within it seizing the 
reins and pulling up the horse with an abrupt- 
ness that nearly threw the animal on to its 
haunches, some in the now closely-packed 
crowd must have been run down. As it was, 
a cry of fear arose, which was echoed as those 
in apparently immediate peril fell back on the 
others. At the same moment the man sprang 
to the ground ; and Lord Lascelles cried out 
loud in his amazement, — 

" By Heaven, it's Saint Ldon ! " 

He himself followed the example of the 
Count, before whom the people yielded as if 
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t)y instinct. And in truth he looked as though 
he would brook no hindrance, and was well 
able to force a passage if need were. 

" No room inside, sir," said the poHceman at 
the door, as Devereux reached it. 

** There must be," was the answer. " I am 
Count Saint Ldon, Sir Vivian Devereux's 
cousin and trustee. I must, by some means, 
enter this court." 

** Ah, sir, that alters the case ! Stay — 
Thompson, take this gentleman in by the 
magistrates' entrance." 

A hand was laid on Devereux's arm, and 
he turned and looked into Lascelles's white 
wondering face. 

" In Heaven's name ! " said the young noble- 
man, " what does this mean ? What does 
Miss Calderon do here ? " 

" Follow me," was all Vivian could say ; 
and Lord Lascelles followed in silence. 

The policeman lost no time. In another 
minute the private door was opened and 
gave Chandos-Devereux and his companion 
admittance to the court. 

A sea of faces, a murmur ; the sense of a 
fr^issement running like an electric shock 
through the crowd — countless eyes all turned, 
for a second, towards him— words whose im- 
port he could not grasp — a sudden sharp 
'* Hush ! " — a deathly pause — then a single 
voice, clear, measured, solemn. He could see 
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her now — ^Vera Calderon — ^the leader and 
darling of society — the proud daughter of a 
knightly race — ^Vivian Devereux's betrothed 
wife — standing where murderers and felons 
and thieves stand, a self-condemned criminal 
for vulgar eyes to gaze upon, for coarse tongues 
to comment on, for coarse minds to judge and 
gloat over in her awful humiliation. 

Pale with the greyish pallor of the dpng 
was that face of pathetic beauty ; and the 
dark eyes, so touching in their depth of 
anguish, yet sought no sympathy, held no 
hope; but they lighted the marble calm of 
the features with a strange and terrible light, 
as one might picture the eyes alone of one 
from whom the spirit had fled, illumined with 
life. The roughest— the least impressionable 
heart there — must be hushed into awe at the 
sight of that woman's face to-day. 

The policeman had concluded his formal 
statement of the charge taken. It was in the 
expectant silence that followed that Vivian 
Devereux and Lord Lascelles entered the court ; 
and, for a moment, attention was turned from 
Vera to the Count Saint L^on. Some asked 
who he was, but many of the crowd recognised 
the Count, and a tremor of excitement ran 
among them, and a hum, like the vibration 
of an organ swell. Then, for a moment, 
Vera's expression changed. The blood rushed 
to her brow — her lips trembled convulsively — 
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her eyes dilated with a sharp pang of fear- 
her hands were clenched. She had expected 
this ; she was prepared for it, or indeed self- 
control had been more dij£cult, less quickly 
regained ; but when she saw Vivian Devereux. 
his presence seemed to come to her as death 
ever comes, even when looked for, with the 
full shock of an imexpected blow. Did she 
recall then how he had once stood, accused, 
but innocent, and she, among the crowd, had 
watched the loved face that no man could 
look on and link with the thought of blood- 
shed? 

Now she was before him, a guilty thing. 
Would he believe her ? Yet he would try to 
save her — ^he would give himself up. 

" Hush-sh ! " ran through the court. Vera 
started. Silence once more — ^fearful, crushing 
silence. The murmur of the crowd in the 
street without — ^the hungry crowd waiting 
and watching to see her come out — did not 
disturb this stillness, for it belonged to another 
world. The calm came back to her; she 
turned a little, so that, looking straight 
before her, she did not see Vivian Devereux. 
She did not mind the others ; she knew there 
was a throng of people, and that they were all 
looking at her and noting every movement, 
and breathless to hear what she would say ; 
but she was numbed, and did not feel shame 
to tell her story before them — at least, she 
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thonglit she could brave it all, if Yiviaii were 
not there. 

The magistrate. Sir Thomas Wilton, was 
speaking now. He was an old man with a 
grave, benevolent face ; and he looked at Vera 
and at the charge-sheet before him as though 
he doubted the evidence of his senses. 

"Is this correct?" he said. "You, Vera 
Cecil Marie Calderon, are charged, on your 
own confession, with the manslaughter of Sir 
Marmaduke Chandos - Devereux of Chandos 
Royal, Cornwall, his brother, Vivian Chandos- 
Devereux, having been accused of the crime, 
and committed for trial ? " 

" It is correct." 

Soft and measured, dear as a silver bell, 
fell the voice that had made many a heart 
beat faster. 

"Do you, then," said the magistrate, 
"desire to make a statement to that eflFect, 
and are you prepared to make such a state- 
ment on oath ? " 

" I do desire it. I am prepared." 

The sacred Book was handed to her. Would 
she hesitate ? She took it in her ungloved 
hands ; she kissed it, and swore — ^uttering 
the words slowly and distinctly — to speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Heaven forgive her the perjury, as 
Vivian Devereux forgave it ! 

She clasped her bands together before her, 
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and the people held their breath to listen to 
her as she told her story, in her clear, sweetly- 
attuned voice, with its plaintive cadence, its 
cultured intonation, and accent of southern 
tongues. 

" I wish first to state," she said, speaking 
without faltering, but resolutely keeping her 
face turned so that she could not see Vivian 
Devereux, " that I have no motive in making 
this confession of my guilt but the desire to 
relieve my conscience of a burden that I can 
no longer bear — a burden laid on me less by 
the crime for which Vivian Chandos-Devereux 
suffered than by my treason to him — the 
wrong done his spotless name by my silence. 
For my sin was not murder. I had not even 
the intent to take life in the moment that 
I struck the blow. Therefore my deepest 
offence was the concealment of a deed done 
under terrible excitement — concealment that 
brought disgrace on an innocent man ! " 

She paused ; there was not a whisper, not 
a breath. Vivian stood motionless ; his face 
was hueless ; drops of agony were on his 
brow ; his eyes seemed to burn and glow as 
with the lurid fire of a volcano. Surely the 
deadliest hate that man could feel for man 
might be sated if it could know what Vivian 
suffered in this hour of unspeakable torture. 

Vera lifted her hand to her brow, for she 
felt the look she could not, would not see, and 
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turned herself yet more from him ; but there 
was only a moment's sUence before she spoke 
again, asking a question, — 

" Is it necessary for me to detail afresh the 
collateral circumstances connected with Sir 
Marmaduke Devereux's death ? They were all 
in evidence at the inquest. Still, if I must 
repeat them, I will not shrink from it." 

" There is no need," said Sir Thomas, 
quickly. "You were at the time engaged 
to Mr Devereux of Kougemont, and Sir Mar- 
maduke Devereux, who had himself paid you 
some attention, rode over to Temple Kest with 
the intention of seeing you. That was on the 
— of July, 1 8 — . So far, I believe, the evidence 
given at the inquest is undisturbed by what 
you are now about to state ? " 

Vera bowed her head. 

" It is, Sir Thomas. Sir Marmaduke reached 
Temple Rest, and asked for me. The servants 
told him I was out. I had gone out a short 
time before, and entered the Quarry Wood. I 
was simply in an idle mood. I had no motive 
whatever in turning my steps in any particular 
direction. I had no thought at the time of 
Sir Marmaduke Devereux. I admit that I 
regarded him with deep and strong resent- 
ment; but it never occurred to me even to 
wish his death." 

The magistrate interposed. 

"Pardon me, Miss Calderon, but I must 
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ask you if you had any special reason, other than 
a natural feeling of resentment at Sir Manna - 
duke's conduct to his brother and vexation at 
his attentions to yourself, for the feeling you 
describe ? " 

" I had ; but I cannot enter into details 
without involving an innocent person. I had 
just ground for resentment and indignation 
that Sir Marmaduke should come to me as a 
suitor. I cannot say more than this." 

" That will do," said Sir Thomas. " I need 
not press the point." 

Without could be heard the sound of a great 
multitude. The crowd was increasing every 
moment. Vera seemed unmoved by this ; 
but her voice trembled a little as she resumed 
her miserable tale, and her fingers closed 
tightly over the rail before her. 

"I had nearly reached the centre of the 
Quarry Wood — a very lonely and quiet spot 
— when I heard some one approaching ; and, 
almost as I turned round, I saw Sir Marma- 
duke. He was walking fast, and was evi- 
dently, from his face and mien, in a violent 
passion. He came straight to me, and burst 
at once into a torrent of invective against me 
and against his brother. He said he had 
sworn to see me, and would see me ; and I 
should hear him, whether I would or no. His 
language and manner roused me to fierce anger 
and scorn. I answered him with taunts, ex- 

VOL. III. B 
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citing him to blind fury. Suddenly, as I tried 
to pis him, he seized me by theorist ; and. 
as he did so, a dagger fell from him to the 
ground — ^the dagger his brother had worn at 
the costume ball at Chandos Royal." 

A shiver— a sort of gasp— ran, like a breeze 
among forest branches, through the throng. 
Vera put up her hand again with a hurried, 
trembling movement, and now her manner 
changed a little. She was plainly struggling 
for self-control. 

" Let me be just to the dead," she said. 
"His act, I know, was only the result of 
ungovernable anger ; whatever his sins, I do 
not believe now — I did not believe then — that 
he meant me any harm. I will not, to make 
the deed I did seem less guilty, assert that I, 
even in that moment, had cause to fear him. 
As to the dagger, he did not see that it had 
faUen ; how he had obtained it and why he 
had it I cannot tell — it was certainly with no 
intent to so much as threaten me. I struck 
the blow that killed him in one wild impulse 
of passion that swept away all self-command. 
I dared him to detain me : he only tightened 
hi, gra.p-he wa, holdmg My leUlnd. I 
stooped suddenly, seized the daffger, and struck 
him one quick, ^rong blow." ^ 

A deep murmur — almost a groan — ^rose up 
-not in condemnation, but in Lrror, pity, ay. 
sympathy, not for the dead man, but the 
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living woman — the beautiful, hapless creature 
who stood up boldly before them all to tell 
this fearful story ; and, as if by common in- 
stinct, every eye turned to the Count Saint 
Ldon. But he saw, felt, heard, knew nothing 
but that Vera, his love, was tarnishing her 
spotless honour — and for whom ? Her head 
had drooped a little. She lifted herself erect 
again, and faced the magistrate once more. 

" I did not mean to kiU him-as God is my 
witness — I did not mean to kill him ! I must 
have been mad — I knew not what I did. I 
had no thought — I was dizzy, bewildered, in 
my terrible passion. If I coidd have thought, 
I never should have flung the dagger from me, 
as I did in my horror, when Duke Devereux 
fell at my feet. I knelt over him — he still 
breathed. I know not what I said; he did 
not hear me, but he murmured quite distinctly, 
' None, none — oh, Vivian, God knoweth it — 
none ! ' and then he drew his last breath." 

For a moment Vivian's senses staggered ; 
his hand closed like a vice on Lascelles's arm ; 
those words sounded in his ears like the roar 
of many waters — seemed to dance before his 
eyes in letters of blood — ^the words his own 
lips had spoken to his brother, that had never 
passed them again to living being! In the 
last moment — ^the dread pause between time 
and eternity — the thoughts of the dying man 
had gone back to that unhappy interview, and 
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he knew then — too late — ^that the sorrowful, 
bitter reproach was just. But, merciful 
Heaven ! were Vivian's own words to prove 
his faith deceived, his love betrayed — :for this 
was, could be, no perjury ? Yet still he did 
not doubt Vera. She knew whose hand had 
given Duke Devereux his death-blow, but 
Vivian felt convinced it was not her own. 

The magistrate was too deeply moved to be 
able to spfat for a few moments ; when he did. 
his voice faltered. 

" Do you know," he asked, " to what Sir 
Marmaduke alluded when he spoke ? Can you 
form any idea ? " 

" I do not know. It seemed to me that he 
was recaUing words not his own." 

Sir Thomas merely bowed. The girl went 
on, — 

" There is little more now to say. When I 
recovered from the first shock of the deed I 
had done, I thought of the dagger — of the evil 
that might come to Vivian Devereux if it were 
found. I turned to seek it, when I heard the 
bay of his bloodhound, and in a moment I 
heard the animal rushing through the wood. 
Then I fled. That is aU. Vivian Devereux 
was arrested and committed, and I kept silence. 
I have nothing more to say. I have no wit- 
nesses — only my bare word. I alone am 
guilty." 

Now, as she ceased, the crimson flushed to 
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her colourless face ; now she seemed to feel 
the scorching fire of many eyes — looking on 
her, the traitress who had allowed an innocent 
man, and her lover, to suffer for her sin — ^to 
die in shameful exile, while she reigned a queen 
of society — and for more than two years kept 
silence, only speaking when too late to give 
back to the man she had so wronged his lost 
honour. Yet so potent is the influence of 
personal beauty, linked to youth, position, and 
misfortune, that the vast majority of those 
present forgot the base treason, and had only 
pity for the traitor. Tears dimmed the eyes 
she thought gazed on her in contempt ; many 
an audible sob came from men little used 
to weep. But Lord Lascelles came of a noble 
race ; this would be to him the faU of a deity 
from its sphere. Vera Calderon betray the man 
to whom she had plighted her troth ! No, no, 
it could not be ! The words broke from him 
— ^he hardly knew what he said, as he covered 
his face with a burst of suppressed anguish, — 

** It cannot — cannot be true ! Saint L^on, 
you know her so little, yet you cannot believe 
it — ^tell me you do not ? " 

Well might the answer startle him, — 

** It is false — she is a victim, not a sinner ! 
But she shall not suffer." 

Lascelles looked up into the dark, passion- 
ate face, and a strange thrill shot through him. 
Did this man love Vera Calderon ? 
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Hush ! The magistrate was speaking again. 
How awful sounded those formal words of 
routine, committing Vera Cecil Marie Calderon 
for trial for the manslaughter of Marmaduke 
GeoflFrey Devereux, at Pengarth, on July — , 
18—! 

Sir Thomas added that he would accept the 
prisoner's own recognisances to appear to take 
her trial, and one surety in two thousand 
pounds. He looked towards Count Saint 
L^on. Lord Lascelles had almost spoken, but 
paused ; it was Saint Leon's privilege to 
come forward. Could he hesitate? Vera 
stood motionless — her breath came in heavy 
throbs now ; she felt dizzy. She only knew 
they were all waiting for Kafael Saint L^on to 
come forward. She heard a deep groan. Did 
he bear such resentment for the wrong done 
his cousin ? Shame on him — shame ! 

Then Lord Lascelles advanced and, in a 
clear, firm voice, proflFered bail in the amount 
named — in six times the sum, he said, if 
needed. He met one look from Vera's clear, 
sad eyes — a look of gratitude that no words 
could have expressed — gratitude that he had 
not shrunk from her, but stood by her in 
her dark hour. 

" Silence ! " said the magistrate, sternly, as 
irrepressible applause arose from the excited 
throng. And when he was obeyed, he turned 
to the prisoner. " Miss Calderon," he said, 
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gently, " you are now at liberty to leave this 
court." 

She bowed, her lips moved, but there were 
no words. She could not speak. The people 
looked at Saint L^on again. The prisoner 
had come alone. Would he not even escort 
her to her carriage? Again Lord Lascelles 
paused, and glanced in utter wonderment at 
the noble face that, despite all self-control, 
had shown such agony on her behalf, and 
showed it still. Could he desert her when, 
because of her very humiliation, the first 
instinct of honour should be to shield and 
protect her ? 

Saint L^on bent down. 

" Lascelles," he said, hoarsely, " take my 
place — I am not free." 

" Not free ! For Heaven's sake. Saint L^on 
— ^for your own sake — ^for hers — " 

" For her sake, I take her place." 

He dropped the hand he had laid on the 
young nobleman's arm, and, turning away, 
pressed forward, the crowd falling back to give 
• him passage, till he was close at Vera's side. 
She turned towards him, and with one 
wild appealing look, one terrible effort, tried 
to speak ; but the parched lips could form no 
sound. He gave no heed to her ; but addressed 
the magistrate. 

" May I," he said, in a calm, steady tone, 
"say a few words?" 
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" Certainly, M. de Saint L^on." 

" It should have been my part," said the 
Count, acknowledging by a slight bow the 
reply of the magistrate, " to stand surety for 
Miss Calderon ; but, as she has accused her- 
self of the crime for which I have been com- 
mitted, I feel bound to throw off all disguise." 

The magistrate rose in his place. 

" M. de Saint L^on, there is some strange 
mistake ! You committed ! Disguise ! " He 
paused in blank amazement, gazing at the 
proud, steadfast face before him. " What am 
I to understand ? You are not — Who, then, 
are you ? " 

And all heard the answer, — 

" Vivian Chandos-Devereux." 




CHAPTER III. 



A MYSTBEY. 




HE murder of Sir Marmaduke 
Devereux ! Astounding dis- 
closures at Bow Street! Con- 
fession of Miss Vera Calderon ! 
Extraordinary declaration of identity by the 
Count Saint L^on ! Arrest of Sir Vivian 
Devereux ! This day ! " 

So the news-hawkers cried all through the 
wintry evening — under the flaring gaslights, 
in the dark streets and squares ; and down 
in the gloomy cellars where the news from 
north, south, east, and west whirls off" the 
swift revolving machine, the wheels whirred 
and hummed, and as fast as hundreds of 
broad sheets were flung ofi*, eager newsboys 
hurried away with them, others taking their 
places, clamouring for fresh supplies. The 
weary pressmen grumbled that they should 
have to work overtime, and in such a " drive," 
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too, as they never remembered, all because 
of "this wonderful affair" at Bow Street; 
but the editors, while they metaphorically 
used the whip, and excitedly discussed the 
matter with " subs," and anyone who came 
in between whiles, declared that the sale of 
the paper was unprecedented. 

" Can't get them off the machine fast 
enough ! " cries he of the Evening Banner, 
" Smith sent just now for five thousand 
copies. I say, Wilson, do you believe Miss 
Calderon guilty? Td have given ten years 
of my life to have been in court. Hallo, 
Bobbins ! " 

In rushes a reporter, breathless. 

**Too late for this edition? Must go in 
next then. Eegular scene at the Clubs, 
especially the Carlton — Devereux's club. 
Heard from the House yet ? " 

" No. Ah ! here's news." 

Boy runs in with bit of " flimsy." 

**More to follow!" he says, and vanishes 
again. 

** Declaration of Sir Vivian Devereux at 
Bow Street Police Court! Scene in the 
House of Commons ! " 

And a messenger hastens to the composing- 
room. The telegraph agencies are sending 
telegrams to every town in the kingdom ; 
and the public, from the Queen at Windsor 
to the street-hawker, are once more discuss- 
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ing the Devereux murder, and the guilt or 
innocence of Vivian Devereux and Vera 
Calderon. 

Vivian Devereux sat in his prison, shut off 
from all sounds of the outer world — a prisoner 
once more, tiU twelve good men and true 
should give their verdict, and decide whether 
Vera Calderon's story was true or false. And 
Vera Calderon, scarcely less a prisoner in her 
own splendid mansion, would see no one; 
but as she paced to and fro, with ceaseless 
steps that never grew weary through all the 
long hours of that terrible night, she heard 
the monotonous cry in the streets, now far, 
now near, " Astounding declaration at Bow 
Street — arrest of Sir Vivian Devereux — ex- 
citement as the Clubs — scene in the House 
of Commons ! " — and so on through the 
programme, over and over again. 

She had every edition of the evening papers 
brought to her. She read it all — her own 
confession, Vivian s statement, how they re- 
ceived the news in Pall Mall and at West- 
minster. Ah ! they were glad to know he 
lived. Some had said that he was inno- 
cent, and others that, being guilty, he had 
given himself up when another laid the crime 
on her own soul — else why throw off a dis- 
guise which no one had suspected ? But, 
again, others said if Vera Calderon were not 
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guilty, why should she speak, when all the 
world believed Sir Vivian Devereux dead, 
and by silence she could preserve at once 
his disguise and immunity for herself ? Why 
doom herself to punishment, and the odium 
of a silence that had done such bitter wrong, 
if not moved — as she had declared — ^by in- 
tolerable remorse, if not spurred to resolve 
by the knowledge that restitution was pos- 
sible — ^that not only Vivian Devereux's name 
could be cleared, but Vivian himself restored 
to his rights, to his lost place in the arena 
of the world that had condemned him ? 
Could she, too, have borne herself so un- 
flinchingly, made her confession so firmly, in 
Vivian Devereux's presence, if she were not 
speaking the truth ? Her disclosure would 
be reason enough for Chandos-Devereux to 
repudiate the shelter of a false identity. A 
man less honourable than the chivalrous 
Devereux would wUlingly, though conscious 
of innocence, try to shield the woman he 
loved, however guilty, by, if possible, divert- 
ing the world's and the law's verdict from 
her to himself. But if a jury declined to 
believe Vera Calderon's confession, that would 
not necessarily prove Chandos - Devereux 
guilty ; he woidd yet have to stand a triaL 

Meanwhile, one writer said, it must be re- 
membered that further evidence might be 
adduced at Miss Calderon's trial. An im- 
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portant issue would be raised with regard to 
the words uttered by Sir Marmaduke 
Devereux ; for, assuming that there was 
ground for throwing doubt on the prisoner's 
statements, it would tell for or against her 
veracity according as proof was or was not 
adduced concerning any previous knowledge 
she might have had as to what was passing 
in the mind of the dying man. Perhaps Sir 
Vivian Devereux could throw light on this 
matter. He would, without doubt, be sub- 
poenaed at the trial. But, added this com- 
mentator, if Miss Calderon should be con- 
demned, no jury could or would pass a severe 
sentence for an offence the evidence of which 
rested entirely on the prisoner's unsupported 
confession, and was. in itself, simple man- 
slaughter. Moreover, it was absurd to deny 
that the youth, beauty, high position, and 
suffering of the accused would tell overwhelm- 
ingly in her favour, and procure for her a very 
mild sentence, even if her offence had merited 
more severe punishment. 

"In truth," it was added, **if this most 
unhappy lady is guilty of the death of Sir 
Marmaduke Devereux, and the subsequent 
concealment of the deed, by which she so 
wronged an innocent man — her betrothed 
husband — ^her punishment has already been 
so great that no language could describe it ; 
the disgrace and shame of public confession 
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makes mere imprisonment almost a welcome 
refuge. To place a woman of such high social 
status and culture among the common class of 
oflfenders would not be stern justice, but cruel 
injustice, for what the common criminal does 
not feel would be to her unutterable torture." 

So commented the papers on the extra- 
ordinary circumstances that had produced such 
unparalleled excitement. On the whole, the 
leaning of the writers was to regard the con- 
fession as true ; but there were those who 
hinted the contrary. Might not Miss Calderon 
have had private knowledge that Sir Vivian's 
disguise had been discovered ? Had not 
women before sacrificed themselves for those 
they loved ? Of course, if this were so, Sir 
Vivian ought to confess the crime — ^if guilty 
of it. But was he guilty ? One writer even 
hinted at collusion ; if Devereux were sentenced 
for the crime, a long term of imprisonment was 
the least he had to expect ; but Miss Calderon 
need suffer only for a short time. Her asser- 
tion that Sir Marmaduke had the dagger must 
be sifted. How came he by it, and for what 
purpose ? It would be strange if a jury 
condemned this lady on her own confession 
while such strong evidence existed against the 
murdered man's brother. 

But what said the world that best knew 
them both ? She must know that. She wrote 
to Lord Lascelles, and asked him to inform her 
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daily what was said in society. He accepted 
the charge as a trust, and gave her faithfiiUy 
the information she sought. At the clubs 
and in political circles, indeed throughout 
society, the opinion that Vivian Devereux had 
shed his brother's blood had never been 
generally received. They were ready to wel- 
come him with open arms. If he had been 
guilty, Chandos-Devereux would have owned 
it now, if never before. He was in- 
capable of the baseness of taking shelter 
under another's assumed guilt; and his 
declaration of his real identity proved this, 
if it had needed demonstrative proof As 
to Vera, the belief that she was really in- 
nocent was, among men, very prevalent,' and 
was doubtless biased by her youth and 
beauty. 

Among women who were jealous of her — 
and their name was Legion — it was said that 
she could have no motive for such a disclosure 
if it were untrue, nor would she have been 
able to carry out with such self-possession her 
resolution to sacrifice herself. These professed 
to have found in Vera's face an expression 
that had always perplexed them, for it could 
not be traced simply to the known cause she 
had for suffering and dread. Now they saw 
its real meaning — the pressure on her mind 
of the sin which, at last, in Vivian Devereux's 
constant presence, grew unbearable. For 
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himself Lord Lascelles wrote on the day of 
her self-accusation : — 

" You ask me not to believe you better than 
you declare yourself. How can I think you 
guilty ? The first ojBfence was possible, but 
the second — no ! You know my feelings to- 
wards you ; I need not hide them, for they 
do no wrong to Vivian Devereux. When I 
thought him dead, I was never blind to the 
truth that his memory would ever stand be- 
tween you and the thought of another love. 
So you were to me set apart from all but 
such devotion as I ojBtered. You understood 
me, and that was enough. It was and is my 
greatest happiness to be counted worthy of 
your friendship, to have been able to stand by 
you, when the man who should have taken 
that place was himself, like you, and for your 
sake, a prisoner. But I cannot believe you 
guilty of treason to him. I know something at 
least of what your love must be. I know some- 
thing at least of him. You must have spoken 
when he was first accused. He believes you in- 
nocent who knows you so well. Can I do less?" 

She pressed that letter to her heart, and 
bowed her head in bitter weeping. 

'' Oh, Lascelles — noble, generous ! — and yet 
I must hope that these words may yet pierce 
your own heart ! " 
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Then once more she resumed the restless 
walk up and down, the throbbing brain and 
racked heart going over the same ground, with 
Vivian Devereux in his terrible captivity, in 
the court, under the glare of those countless 
cruel eyes, and yet hardly conscious of them 
in the all-absorbing knowledge of Vivian's 
presence. It had seemed like a dream from 
the time he spoke his name ; there had been 
a breathless pause, then great tumult. Some 
cheered, there were sobs from many of the 
women ; and amid the din she had heard the 
voices of usher and magistrate striving, and at 
first in vain, to restore order, for the crowd 
without heard the news, and there was such a 
roar as shook the walls of the court and 
drowned the sounds of confusion within. She 
must have grown dizzy then ; for she had at 
first only a vague sense that Lascelles was 
near her.; yet the close passionate clasp of 
Vivian's hand thrilled her through every 
nerve. She heard his words — did they not 
bum into her heart like fire as he bent down 
to her ? " Not the witness of angels should 
make me doubt thee. Vera — false only in say- 
ing thou art false ! " And then he had given 
her into Lord Lascelles's care, and she heard 
the magistrate speaking again ; but she knew 
not what he said ; she only saw Vivian, and 
knew that he was a prisoner once more. And 
then Lord Lascelles led her out, and she saw 
VOL. III. 
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what seemed a vast sea that surged and heaved 
with a sound like the boom and crash of the 
breakers on Brida's Kocks. And when she 
was in the carriage, and Lord Lascelles, still 
with her, holding her hand in his as her 
brother might have done, she heard a wild 
cheering, breaking forth irresistibly and roll- 
ing over the throng (which stretched both 
ways as far as the eye could see — one dense 
mass) — as a breeze sweeps over the waving 
corn. Vivian Devereux was coming out, a 
prisoner, an accused murderer; but they 
cheered him again and again, the rough mob, 
for the deed he had done that day. 

That had touched her, that quick sympathy 
of the uncultured throngs with noble instincts, 
and the crimson flushed her brow, and her 
eyes lighted with a new fire. After that there 
was a blank. She had not fainted, but a dull 
stupor seized her senses ; she could not recall 
how she had parted with Lord Lascelles. She 
was alone when she woke to full conscious- 
ness ; that was all she knew. She must have 
told them to leave her. Alone — she must be 
ever alone now. And he too must be alone. 
He might be restored to honour, to ambition, 
but never to happiness. 

There were many who came, some from 
sympathy, some from curiosity, to Carlton- 
house Terrace ; but all received the same 
answer. Flonie Morton, recalling in miser- 
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able perplexity her last interview with Vera, 
was aonong the first. The inflexible reply was 
given. Miss Calderon would see no one. 

**No one?" cried the girl, passionately. 
" She will see me ! " 

" No, miss, she said, not even you." 

" Oh, go to her," said Florrie, bursting into 
tears ; " tell her I am here ! She must see me ! " 

The servant bowed and went. In a few 
moments Aileen Connor came in. It was the 
evening of the day after the examination at 
Bow Street, and Aileen had come up to 
London at once. 

** Aileen," said Florrie, eagerly, "you have 
seen her ? " 

" Ay, Miss Florrie " — the Irishwoman's face 
showed how she suffered, and her voice was 
hoarse and trembling — " I carried her in these 
arms, an' hushed her to sleep a thousand times. 
She wouldn't refuse me ; but she'll see no one 
else. She tells me to say she couldn't see ye 
anyhow for the great wrong she did your 
cousin, nor even ask your forgiveness." 

" Wrong — forgiveness ! But it can't be 
true, Aileen ! Is it true ? " 

" Did I know it for thrue, Miss Florrie, 
before she confessed it?" cried the woman, 
almost fiercely. " What for do ye ask me, 
who took her from her dying mother, if it'a 
thrue ? An' if it was, wUl I spake against 
her ? " 
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. "No, no ; I don't know what Fm saying, 
Aileen ; but, oh, they say — some say she is not 
guilty-that it is to save Sir Vivian she has 
accused herself ! " 

Aileen s manner changed. " She's tould me 
nothing, Miss Florrie. She's kept her own 
<50unsel. Sir Vivian don't believe her ; I know 
that." 

Florrie clasped her hands, then wrung them 
wildly. 

" It is all misery — endless misery," she said, 
turning away. " And she will not see me ? 
Will nothing make her see me ? " 

** Nothing, Miss Florrie. She wouldn't see 
the good priest who loved Sir Vivian. He 
came up this morning, but she gave the same 
answer ; an' he went on to see Sir Vivian." 

So Florrie turned back with a heavy heart, 
and a mind that sorely misgave her. " What 
could have made Vera accuse herself if she 
were innocent?" the girl asked herself, and 
could find no answer. 




CHAPTER IV. 



LOVE STEONG AS DEATH. 




FORTNIGHT to the trial," said 
Adeline Gresham-Faulkner, throw- 
ing down the morning paper ; and 
then she clenched her hands to- 
gether and sat musing, with a look in her 
eyes strangely like that of Percy Everest. 

*' And this was his power over her. How 
did he know it ? He will say nothing ; he 
does not trust me. He warns me to beware of 
Vivian Devereux. Is the warning needed ? 
Do I not hate him for his name's sake ? If I 
had but dreamed, if the thought had but 
flashed across me, that Count Saint L^on was 
Devereux of Rougemont ! But who could pierce 
a mask so skilfully worn? Why should he 
try to discover whether I had ever known the 
House of Devereux ? But, after all, he has 
learned nothing ; and now I am on my guard. 
Why," she laughed, bitterly, "he must first be^ 
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free ! He is a prisoner once more ; he may 
yet wear a convict's dress and roughen his 
white hands with shameful toil. They may 
not believe Vera Calderon, they may condemn 
Chandos-Devereux ; and, if not — tf both are 
free— there is a barrier between them that, if 
he would break down, she would maintain. 
Ay, truly revenge is sweet, the very nectar of 
the gods ! No son of his will ever bear his 
name and inherit his broad lands ; he may 
shine in the great world, but his hearth will 
be desolate. He who is the living expression 
of the haughty Kohan motto tvtII be willing to 
sacrifice all his proud heritage of name and 
land for one hour of happiness. I would I 
could see him now ! I would I could see this 
lord of Chandos and Westleigh and Baronmere, 
this son of Devereux and Rohan, in his prison 
cell." 

He sat, in the deep winter gloaming, on the 
side of the low pallet-bed, his forehead bent 
down on his hands, and it might be prison or 
palace for all reck he took of surroundings ; 
even the fierce rebellion of the proud, free 
spirit against captivity was utterly subjected 
to the other thoughts that filled the whole field 
of mental vision. He was travelling, not with 
hurried steps, but slowly, deliberately, paus- 
ing at each stage of the journey, and surveying 
all that lay around and before him, over the 
time that had passed since he had first met 
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Vera Calderon ; and his memory — always very 
retentive, and wherever she was concerned 
reproducing the most commonplace occurrences 
with the distinctness of a photograph — recalled 
many things that might w^ell have staggered 
his faith, seemingly bearing out the story of 
her own guilt. He recalled how she had some- 
times shrunk from him, at others clung to him 
like one who seeks a refuge in the love that 
unconsciously wounds her ; he heard again the 
solemn words uttered as if from inspiration, 
" I know that God's justice will discover the 
truth, that the day of reckoning will come ; " 
her passionate interjection, when he met her 
in the library of Carlton-house Terrace, and 
had spoken bitterly of being discovered and 
arrested, " Never — ^that shall never be ! " — 
trying immediately to eflface the impression 
produced by her hasty words ; her strange 
petulance on the evening he had seen her at 
Temple Rest ; her miserable cry, " If you 
would only -trust me less ! " — her avoidance 
of him that same night ; most of all, the latent 
expression in her eyes, which told him of some 
suflFering other than that which fell on her 
directly through him. It would need a keen 
eye — a subtle one — nay, a lover's eye and 
special intuition to note this fine distinction ; 
and to Vivian the expression — to which he 
could assign no actual name — was clearly pre- 
sent from the first. To what was it traceable ? 
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To remorse, as those who are ever wise after 
the event persuaded themselves ? Nay, indeed, 
Vivian Devereux had no battle to fight here. 
It was not that he combated even a drifting 
suspicion, that he fortified himself in doubt 
with the strength of his love. 

It would have been as impossible to have 
believed Vera guilty of the cowardice and 
treachery to which she had confessed as to 
have believed that he had been living under 
an hallucination — that he himself had in truth 
struck the fatal blow, and had forgotten it. 
The seeming hyperbole, wrung from his agony, 
faithfully expressed his calm and deliberate 
thoughts. His mind on this point was there- 
fore a blank page. He was seeking now for 
the clue by which he could inscribe on it name 
and circumstance ; for even the startling fact, 
so unerringly revealed by Vera s knowledge of 
Marmaduke Devereux*s dying words, that she 
was really p:resent with him as she had stated, 
only convinced him of that bare fact, but no 
more shook his faith in her than any other 
circumstance that might seem to tell against 
her. All these things left his trust untouched ; 
they placed clearly beyond the ken of conjec- 
ture any other proposition than that Vera 
knew who was the murderer of Marmaduke 
Devereux ; otherwise her first act would have 
been to obtain assistance — ^ignorant even, as 
she must have been, the event of the discovery 
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being incidental, that Vivian could be in any 
way involved. Indeed, so far from fleeing 
from the sound of Alba's bark, she would have 
hailed it as an augury that Vivian was near, 
and would have, sought him at once. Who, 
then, was the assassin ? If Everest, what 
motive could have induced Vera to conceal the 
crime? And Vivian could not reconcile his 
estimate of Everest's character with the idea 
of a crime of violence ; while, unknown as he 
was to Vera until she met him at Chandos 
Royal, a stranger, too, to her father, it seemed 
an extravagant hypothesis that he could have 
any hold upon her sufficient to make her allow 
Vivian Devereux to bear the weight of his 
crime, and at length even accuse herself rather 
than avow the truth. 

Vivian had never lost sight of the opinion 
he had expressed to Doctor Coryn — that the 
clue to this mysterious crime was to be sought 
in the past life of its victim. Neglecting no 
possible link, he again reverted — as he had 
two years before — to the vindictive woman 
who had so scornfully rejected his bounty, 
and whose prophetic words to Vera and to 
himself had been so strangely fulfilled. She 
was not — he had noted at the time — what she 
seemed to be. She had expressed bitter hatred 
of the House of Devereux ; but, again, what 
motive could Vera have for hiding a crime 
committed by her or hers, unless she had 
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power, through a knowledge that must directly 
affect Vera herself, to seal Vera's tongue ? 
But this question was answered by the fact 
that at the time of the murder Vera was alone 
in the world. If the manifest gloom that 
oppressed her father, if his long absence from 
home and restless wanderings were traceable 
to any crime committed at a former period, no 
consideration for his memory, for the reflected 
shame of a sin past the reach of justice, could 
have induced Vera to allow an innocent man 
— and that man her betrothed husband — ^to 
sufier unjustly. Calderon himself had evi- 
dently had no feeling of enmity against Duke 
Devereux ; and, whether such feeling existed 
or not, and was strong enough to induce so 
foul a crime, the master of Temple Kest was 
beyond all power for good or evil when 
Marmaduke Devereux fell beneath an assassin's 
blow. 

Coming back to the present, Vivian's 
thoughts paused at Mrs Gresham-Faulkner's 
door. Who and what, he asked himself — ^now 
more significantly than ever before — was this 
woman, who, he was convinced, did know 
something of the Devereuxs? But the con- 
viction threw no light on Vera's conduct 
throughout this terrible drama. Thought 
grew maddening at last ; and the prisoner rose 
up with a passionate gesture — with a wild 
longing to break through these stone walls 
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and be free — free to find the truth — for it was 
characteristic of the man that he never allowed 
the possibility of failure. If Vera were con- 
demned, he would see her ; and, if she were 
proof against entreaty or command, he would 
yet unravel the web. He started as the key 
moved in the lock, and turned quickly to the 
door. 

" Sir Vivian," said the warder, respectfully, 
" you refused to see any one ; but I was desired 
to give you this card." 

The blood flushed to Devereux's brow as he 
read the name on the card — the name of 
Wilford Coryn. ** Admit him," he said at 
once. " I will see him." 

The man retired ; in another moment the 
heavy door had closed behind the Rector of 
Kougemont. 

" My son ! My son ! " As though Vivian 
Devereux had been indeed his own son restored 
to him from the dead, the priest embraced 
him, and for many moments neither could 
speak. '* God be thanked," said Doctor Coryn 
at length, falteringly, when he had grown a 
little calmer, "that I can look on your face 
again, Vivian Devereux ! I scarcely could 
believe it true that you were living — " He 
stopped. He could say no more. 

" Father," said Vivian, in a low voice, re- 
curring instinctively in the hour of suffering 
to the title of loving reverence which his child- 
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hood had been taught to give the clergy, " I 
knew you would come, and come not to me 
only, but to her — to Vera. Tell me, have you 
seen her ? " 

Very sadly was the answer given. 

*' No, Vivian. She would not see me. Her 
old nurse Aileen was with her, and brought 
me this message — * Tell Doctor Coryn that on 
my knees I thank him and bless him, but dare 
not ask his blessing.' Heaven help you, my 
son— and her ! " 

" You believe her guilty," said Vivian, with 
strange quietness. '* How should you believe 
otherwise ? But I know that she is innocent." 

** Vivian, Vivian, let not your heart de- 
ceive you, to be broken when the truth is 
forced upon it." 

" The truth you mean can never be forced 
upon it." 

He spoke in the same grave, quiet manner, 
without any outward passion of tone or ges- 
ture ; but there was a world of passion in the 
deep hazel eyes — in the delicate lines of the 
mouth. The force of his profound conviction 
had almost dimmed in Wilfred Coryn's memory 
the picture of that face, so filled with unutter- 
able dread, that had never ceased to haunt him ; 
the memory of that sealed packet which lay 
yet untouched, concerning which Vera Cal- 
deron had given no sign. 

"Do you speak," he said, after a pause, 
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"from any knowledge, or only from your 
faith in her ? " 

" My faith in her," said Vivian, steadily, 
"is knowledge. I have, as yet, none other. 
Father, you do not know her; but you may 
well believe that my love blinds me, that I 
shall yet be rudely undeceived. Be it so. I 
have no power to feel or to think otherwise." 

Doctor Coryn was silent. 

" Is she worthy of such love as this ? " was 
his mental question ; but yet Vivian's faith 
staggered him ; for, strong as were this man s 
passions and affections, he was not one to let 
even that passion which is proverbially the 
most blind utterly cloud his clear intellect. 

Vivian himself seemed unwilling to dwell 
on the subject ; doubtless he shrank from even 
a word or a look that expressed a doubt of 
Vera's innocence, and Doctor Coryn respected 
such loyalty, as rare as it was beautiful. When 
Vivian broke the silence that followed his last 
words, it was to ask about Pengarth and 
Eougemont, and how the strange news from 
London had been received. 

The Kector had left the country too suddenly 
to be able to give much information, especially 
with regard to Pengarth, which was fifteen 
miles from Rougemont ; but at the latter place 
the excitement was extraordinary. The news 
had been telegraphed down to Melton Parva, 
printed off in slips, and sold through the town, 
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and mounted messengers had ridden over to 
Kougemont and Pengarth, with hundreds of 
the slips, which were disposed of at once. 

Before Doctor Coryn left the prisoner he spoke 
again of the trial, particularly concerning the 
words that Marmaduke Devereux had uttered, 
and Vivian then told him of his last interview 
with his brother. 

■ ** They will call you at the trial," said the 
Kector, to whom Vivian's explanation gave a 
yet darker complexion to Vera's assertion of 
her own guilt. 

" I know it, and I must answer ; for silence 
would avail her nothing." 

Was there a strange retribution in this ? 
She by silence had helped to condemn Vivian 
Devereux; he by speech must cast a weight 
into the evidence against her ! As if the 
priest had spoken the inward thought, Vivian 
answered, — 

**My lips she may compel to utter words 
that shall do her foul and cruel wrong ; but 
she knows that I could more easily tear out 
this heart, and yet live, than feel one throb of 
doubt." 

" Vivian," said Doctor Coryn, clasping the 
young man's hand in both his own, "surely 
such faith cannot be in vain ! But if, for 
your sake, this woman is oflfering herself as 
a sacrifice, who then is guilty ? " 

*' If they condemn her," Vivian Devereux 
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answered, ** I shall be free once more ; and 
my life will be given to one purpose — ^to find 
the murderer of Marmaduke Devereux ; and, 
mark me, as surely as there is a Grod in Heaven, 
I shall not be bafflei" 




CHAPTEE V. 



AT THE CLUB. 




the impatient public the brief 
period that elapsed before the trial 
of Vera Calderon seemed long. 
How heavily dragged the days 
and hours to those most nearly concerned ! 
The Marchioness of Landport had written to 
Vera, offering to accompany her to the court on 
the day of trial ; a like letter came from Lady 
Kynaston, her kinswoman, and from warm- 
hearted Lady Honor O'Brien, her mother's 
first cousin. Lady Constance wrote gush- 
ingly ; she would willingly, if only for dear 
Vivian's sake, accompany Vera ; but she knew 
she could not stand the ordeal — ^indeed, she 
was so ill from all that had happened that she 
was obliged to keep her room. And Vera 
smiled a little bitterly as she laid that letter 
aside. Lady Constance was one of those who, 
whatever happens to any one they know, arc 
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always the greatest sufferers. No one could 
feel what she felt, or imagine what her martyr- 
dom was on other people's account. 

But Vera would not accept even Lady 
Landport's offer, though she knew her refusal 
would deeply pain Lord Lascelles ; she would 
compromise no one by association with her 
disgrace. Aileen, who had returned to Temple 
Rest, was coming up for that day, and would 
be her sole companion. Lord Lascelles wrote, 
and in the most earnest terms endeavoured to 
alter this determination, but Vera held to it 
firmly. She still saw no one but her solici- 
tor, and her business with him was gone 
through in her usual methodical manner. She 
made all arrangements as though conviction 
were certain, and then, with what patience she 
might, stretched on a mental rack, awaited the 
terrible day. 

Naturally one of the questions discussed 
with most interest in connection with this 
cause celebre was whether Chandos-Devereux 
would be called upon to throw light, if 
possible, upon the dying words of his 
brother. 

" I was speaking to a leading man at the 
Common Law Bar," said Lord Sydney Tolle- 
mache, in the morning-room of the Parthenon, 
a few days before the trial, ** and he said they 
would be certain to call him." 

Percy Everest, who had entered the club a 
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few moments before with a member, turned 
quickly. 

" Do you think they will ? " he said, with 
a shocked and pained air. " It would be a 
cruel thing to make him assist iu condemning 
Miss Calderon." 

" The law, you see, cannot be sentimental," 
replied Lord Sydney, rather drily. 

" It will be a deuced shame for all that ! " 
observed another, who had been with Vivian 
at Christ Church. " Well, all this has put 
one thing beyond dispute — Devereuxs own 
innocence." 

** How so ? " asked Everest. 

The speaker stared. 

" Devereux of Rougemont," he said, drop- 
ping into the old familiar title, " take shelter 
in a coward's refuge ! Faith, you can know 
neither the man nor his race to ask the ques- 
tion, Mr Everest ! " 

"I saw a good deal of him when I was 
staying at Chandos Royal," returned Everest, 
gnawing his lip, and his eyes gleamed with a 
vindictive light. 

How they all loved this haughty Devereux ! 
What unbounded faith they placed in his 
honour ! If he were freed, there would be 
no taint on his name — the breath of suspicion 
would not poison the air he breathed. Everest 
moved away, and sat down apart, taking up a 
newspaper, for it was not his cue to quarrel 
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with any one, and Lord Borradale had retorted 
rather hotly to his last speech, — " A pity, then, 
you did not leam to know him better ! " At 
least he could smile grimly to himself as he 
heard them discussing the "pros and cons, and 
revel in the thought of the blight that, come 
what might, must henceforth cloud Vivian 
Devereux's life, and the suffering he would 
endure when compelled to give evidence against 
the woman he loved. 

" Shall you be in court ? " some one asked 
him presently, and he answered, " Yes." 

Enormous as was the demand for privileged 
places — hundreds of people of rank and influ- 
ence had been refused — Mr Everest man- 
aged to secure a vantage-point. He had told 
Vera he would be present ; and he would keep 
his word. 

" I don t like that Everest," said Lord 
Sydney, in a low voice, to a friend. " Do 
you remember how haughty the seeming 
Count Saint Ldon was to him? I never 
knew much of Devereux of Rougemont my- 
self ; but I've always heard that he was gener- 
ally right in his likes and dislikes." 

" I never knew him wrong," was the decided 
answer. " And there's another person I never 
liked — ^that Mrs Gresham- Faulkner, who made 
such love to Saint Ldon, as we all believed him, 
on the night he came to London — at Lady 
Landport's ball ; you remember ? " 
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" Ay ; I always did marvel what Miss 
Calderon could see in Mrs Faulkner to make 
her take her up so. She isn't in her set, 
nor of her style. I suppose she'll be in 
court ? " 

" Oh, yes — got a good place ! Perhaps, if 
Miss Calderon is condemned, she thinks she 
may stand a chance with Devereux, though 
she must be more than ten years his senior, 
and is about as comparable to Miss Calderon 
as a milliner's doll is to an angel." 

" Hardly an angel," said Everest, abruptly, 
for he had overheard the last words, " if her 
story be true." 

" True or false, she is one of those women 
whom no man would condemn," rejoined Lord 
Sydney, emphatically; " and I know Devereux 
himself does not believe her guilty." 

** Nor do I," said Lord Borradaile. " There 
is something deeper in all this than a glance 
can fathom ; but, if Devereux should get free, 
he will not let the grass grow under his feet. 
By Heaven ! if I were a man whom he had good 
reason to unearth, I'd as lief have his Cuban 
after me on Salisbury Plain as Devereux him- 
self on my track through the mazes of 
society." 

' Everest turned aside to hide the sudden 
pallor of his face, and then, hurriedly taking 
leave, went out. 

Those words haunted him, and^ try as he 
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would to fortify himself in the thought that 
Devereux could not possibly discover his own 
part in this drama, save through one source, 
he could not calmly face the prospect of Vivian 
being free, and the careless simile employed 
made his blood run chill. There was some- 
thing awful in the idea of a sleuth-hound on a 
man's trail ; and the idea came more vividly 
to him because he naturally linked it with 
the formidable Cuban, Vivian's favourite, and 
it brought back to him a horror the very 
memory of which made him turn sick with 
dread. 

It would have been well perhaps for Percy 
Everest if he had given heed to the fear which 
for a few moments had almost overpowered 
him, prompting him to fly from Vivian 
Chandos-De vereux. 





CHAPTER VI. 



VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 




OTHING equals the patience of a 
crowd waiting outside a Court of 
Justice when some case of " thrill- 
ing interest " is to come on. 
Before eight o'clock in the morning the 
throng was so dense outside the Central 
Criminal Court that those arriving later were 
compelled to remain on the outskirts, where 
they stood, happy, apparently, merely in the 
fact of being in the crowd, though they could 
neither see nor hear anything worth seeing or 
hearing. 

If the general excitement needed any further 
stimulant, it was furnished by. the news that 
about nine o'clock ran like an electric stream 
through the immense multitude, that Sir 
Vivian Devereux was to be brought up from 
prison to give evidence. 

The popular feeling with regard to Vivian 
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was manifested in the deep groan that followed 
this announcement, and some of a Communistic 
tendency, who were disposed to condemn the 
lord of Devereux as a "swell," found them- 
selves in so helpless a minority that they de* 
cided in favour of the better part of valour. 

And meanwhile the fortunate few — few 
only in comparison with the vast throngs in 
the street — who filled every place in the court 
where a human being could stand, awaited the 
coming of the prisoner and the witness. There 
was the usual buzz of tongues, the usual 
consumption of sandwiches and sherry- for, 
whether at church festival, funeral, trial, or 
execution, nothing can destroy the English 
capacity for the disposition of these standard 
commodities — the usual declaration from the 
ladies that it was insufferably hot, the usual 
remarks from the same quarter on the dresses 
of other ladies, and conjectures as to what the 
accused would wear. All Mayfair seemed to 
be present. The Golden Book had poured its 
units into the gloomy Old Bailey Court, and 
facea never seen east of Temple Bar shone 
wherever one looked, like radiant flowers in 
some dingy booth. 

At length— late, of course, every one said, 
but, in truth, on the stroke of ten — the Judge 
and counsel came in, the latter fighting their 
way to their places. But no one cared fot 
Lord Carbume or his attendant satellites. 
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They were looking for the prisoner and the 
witness. 

Vera entered the court with a firm step and 
erect carriage, not even leaning on her faithful 
attendant. She was dressed entirely in black, 
and wore no veil, so that her beautiful features, 
marble pale, but perfectly composed, were dis- 
tinctly visible ; and she took her place in the 
dock without any outward tremor, and looked 
round the throng of faces with a swift but 
steady gaze. Perhaps she was testing her own 
courage ; for, in truth, though time and the 
constant presence of the subject in her mind 
might, in some measure, have prepared her 
for this ordeal, it was far worse than that 
which she had faced at the Bow Street Police 
Court. For now she was among those who 
knew her — who moved in her sphere ; it was 
like some awful dream — another InfernOy 
peopled with the phantoms of a lost life. She 
saw Lady Landport, Lord Lascelles, Lady 
Kynaston, Lord Sydney ToUemache, Mrs 
Gresham-Faulkner, Percy Everest ; and twenty 
others that quick, keen glance had taken in ; 
and then she knew that Vivian Devereux 
would be there — would have to speak against 
her — and this was the bitterest suffering of 
all. But it should not make her falter or fail. 

In the pause after the accused had entered, 
Adeline Gresham - Faulkner bent down to 
Everest, and whispered, — 
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" Do you see that she still wears Sir Vivian's 



nng 



The answer showed the truth that to the 
cruel nature conventional courtesy is only a 
thin veneer. Even Adeline shrank from the 
brutal sneer. 

" Why not wear it ? No other ring of his 
will ever be placed on her finger." 

Almost as the words passed his lips, Vivian 
Devereux came into court. The slight changes 
that had served to disguise him were gone ; 
and, as those who had known him gazed on 
his striking countenance, they marvelled how 
it was they had never pierced so thin a veil, 
and recalled again with renewed wonder how 
marvellously he had played his part, never 
suflfering a look to betray him, even contriving 
so to change the tones of his voice that those 
most struck by its likeness to Chandos- 
Devereux's would not have said it was his. 

Everest dared not meet Vivian's eyes ; he 
felt that they were fixed on him for a moment ; 
but he looked another way, presently glancing 
covertly towards the man in whose very pre^ 
sence — prisoner though he still was — he 
trembled with a. vague fear. Vivian sat with 
locked stem features and eyes bent down, 
showing no emotion to delight sensational 
reporters or prying curiosity, and apparently 
quite indifferent to the close scrutiny of which 
he was the object. 
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Neither face nor attitude changed during 
the repetition of the story of Marmaduke 
Devereux's death, which Vera's counsel gave 
briefly but exhaustively. At the close the 
Attorney-General drew a long breath, glanced 
at Vivian Devereux, and turned to the Judge. 
^ " I must now, my lord," he said, ** call Sir 
Vivian Chandos-Devereux." 

Vivian rose, amid a silence so profound that 
the thronged court might have been a city of 
the dead, and entered the witness-box. Could 
he forgive Vera Calderon that she had forced 
him before the whole world to bear witness 
against her ? He did not look at her, perhaps 
dared not, or even the iron control he had put 
on himself might have shivered like glass. 

" Sir Vivian Devereux," said the Attorney- 
General, " I am truly grieved to be obliged to 
call you, and will detain you as short a time 
as possible; but I must beg you to answer 
me one or two questions." 

Vivian only bowed, and took the oath in a 
clear steady tone, and without any sign of 
hesitation. The Attorney-General proceeded. 
? ** According to your statement, Sir Vivian^ 
at the inquest on your brother at Chandos 
Royal, the dagger with which the murder was 
committed was in a drawer in the library at 
Chandos Royal. Do you know if your brother 
was aware of its being in that place ? " 

Would he say " No," and cast doubt on 
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Vera's evidence ? How easy the lie — how 
terrible the temptation ! The musical voice 
reached clearly the farthest limit of the intent 
crowd. 

" I cannot tell ; he may have known it." 

" Can you conceive any possible reason for 
his having subtracted it and carried it with 
him to Temple Eest ? " 

" None whatever. He did not go to Temple 
Eest to commit a crime, but simply to see 
Miss Calderon. According to her own state- 
ment, he did not even threaten her." 

** But he was a passionate man. Can you 
not conceive that he might have seized this 
dagger, being ready to his hand, in case per- 
haps he met you, you having at the same time 
parted with him with anger on both sides, or 
even with an intention — afterwards abandoned 
—of threatening Miss Calderon ? '' 

" The first would be possible ; the second, 
if not actually impossible, utterly improb- 
able." 

The Attomey-Generars brow clouded. The 
answers sounded strange in the light of the 
witness's own position. If he was himself 
guilty, their purpose was explained ; but, if 
not, why not say more — why not strive to show 
that Vera Calderon might have had reason to 
fear for her life ? After a pause, — 

" What, then. Sir Vivian, is your impression 
with regard to Sir Marmaduke s possession of 
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that dagger ? Pardon me, I am compelled to 
ask you these questions." 

The witness bowed ; and now, for the first 
time, a flush rose to his face, but it passed 
quickly. 

** I am not able, Sir John," he said, calmly, 
** to answer your question directly, because it 
is based on what is to me an hypothesis. I 
do not believe that my brother had the dagger 
alluded to." 

Sensation ! Was he going to confess after 
all that he was guilty ? Some of the ladies 
nearly fainted ; others contemplated hysterics. 
Vivian stood motionless. 

It was the Judge who spoke next. 

** Is the Court to understand. Sir Vivian, 
that you have no belief in this portion of the 
prisoner's statement ? " 

** I have no belief in any part of that state- 
ment, my lord, except one — which, as I under- 
stand I shall be presently questioned regarding 
it, I need not mention now. I believe that 
the prisoner is sacrificing herself for a noble 
and generous motive, and that she is wholly 
guiltless of the crime of which she has accused 
herself. I am glad to have this opportunity 
of publicly affirming that I have not, and never 
have had for one moment, any doubt of the 
prisoners innocence. I say this in the full 
knowledge that I shall seem to be simply 
endeavouring to shield her, while I have not 
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8u£Scient courage and honesty to confess my 
own guilt. Be it so. Of this matter I have 
no right to speak further. I was called as a 
witness, and I trust that in my answer to a 
diflBcult question I have not transgressed the 
limits of my position." 

It was impossible that this statement should 
fail to cause a profound impression ; and the 
greatest excitement for a time prevailed. The 
applause which broke out irrepressibly from 
some was, however, promptly suppressed ; 
others gave to the witness's words the inter- 
pretation he had challenged ; but among his 
peers there was a thrill and murmur of emotion 
far deeper than mere admiration for the 
chivabous faith of the speaker ; and the belief 
in his own innocence was strengthened. De- 
ceived he might be in the woman he so loved 
and trusted, but coward and traitor — never. 

The jurymen, when they had recovered their 
first amazement, looked at the prisoner, at the 
witness, at each other. What was their im- 
pression ? Vivian's heart sank as his dark 
eyes scanned their faces ; they seemed to think 
that, guiltless himself, the witness was either 
deceived in Vera Calderon or trying to shelter 
her at the cost of truth. She leaned against 
the side of the dock, with her hands tightly 
locked. She was battling against the agony 
that was surely mastering her — battliog for at 
least temporary victory. 
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When the Attorney-General spoke again 
his voice was not as steady as before. 

" I have only one more question to ask 
you, Sir Vivian, and that is with reference 
to the words alleged by the prisoner to have 
been uttered by Sir Marmaduke in his dying 
moments. Can you throw any light upon this 
matter ? " 

Ah, if he could but answer " No " — if he 
could but cast the shadow of doubt on this 
also ! Yet he still answered calmly. Even the 
torture to his proud and sensitive nature of 
laying bare the wounds of his inner life was 
forgotten in the overpowering knowledge that 
from his lips must come the words that might 
turn the scale against Vera — his words con- 
demn where his heart acquitted. And yet it 
was better for her that, being questioned, he 
should speak than refuse to answer. 

" Those words," he said, " were my own. I 
uttered them in my last interview with my 
brother. He reproached me, and challenged 
me if he had not good cause to hate me. It 
was then I gave him that answer, which, in 
his last moments, must have recurred to his 
mind." 

" You are certain as to the actual words ? " 

** Quite certain." 

" Now, Sir Vivian, did you at any time 
repeat to the prisoner all or anything that 
passed in that interview ? " 
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"No." 

" You are sure of this — quite sure ? " 

There was a pause. Was he struggling 
with temptation, or only for self-command ? 
His eyes were bent down, his teeth clenched 
like a vice ! he was wrestling with himself as 
men wrestle with death. The strong will 
conquered still, and he lifted his eyes. 

" Sir John, if I could truly say I had re- 
peated those words to the prisoner, God knows 
I would do it ; but I cannot. They never 
passed my lips a second time." 

Silence, deep, ominous, awe-struck. The 
same thought was in every heart in that 
court. Vivian Devereux — the prisoner's be- 
trothed husband — who had for her sake 
thrown oflF his sheltering disguise, who had 
but five minutes before declared his steadfast 
belief in her innocence, had struck the last 
plank from under her, and with his own lips 
set his seal to the story those lips had pro- 
nounced false. 

" Thank you. Sir Vivian," said the Attorney- 
General, huskily. "I shall not need to ask 
you any more questions." 

And Vivian returned to his place. 

Then the Judge summed up — a brief 
masterly summing-up, by which it was evident 
that, if the verdict should be against the 
prisoner, the sentence would be a very light 
one. 
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The jury retired ; and Percy Everest leaned 
forward and veiled his face as though in un- 
controllable emotion. He could not, he felt, 
hide the lurking triumph in his eyes, for he 
deemed his vengeance secure. Yet, if Vera 
were condemned, Vivian Devereux would be 
free — ^free to seek the truth ; and the triumph 
was dashed with dread that was almost fear. 

In twenty minutes the jury returned, and 
Vera lifted her eyes. In that second that she 
read the verdict, that she knew the battle 
won, knew with a strange wild throb of joy 
that Vivian was free, her glance rested on the 
face of Adeline Gresham-Faulkner. Was the 
sacrifice crowned this day all in vain ? 

The formal question was put, and the 
answer given with an agitation rare in legal 
annals. Vera Calderon was found guilty of 
manslaughter, but recommended to mercy on 
account of her youth, the provocation she had 
received, and because the evidence of the 
crime rested only on her own unsupported 
confession. 

A deep, heavy groan rose from the throng ; 
but the prisoner never moved. How beauti- 
ful — oh, how beautiful she was in her 
unspeakable woe ! Who could condemn a 
being so fair, so hapless ? 

Thrice had the Judge to pause before he 
could speak, and even then he faltered more 
than once. 
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"You have been convicted," he said, ad- 
dressing the prisoner, ** on your own confession, 
of manslaughter, under circumstances that 
have induced the jury — and I think most 
justly — to recommend you to mercy. In any 
case I should not have passed a severe sen- 
tence ; and I have heartfelt pleasure in giving 
full weight to the recommendation of the jury. 
I shall therefore sentence you to six months* 
imprisonment as a first-class misdemeanant ; 
and, if this should seem to some a milder 
sentence than is commensurate with the case, 
I must call to their remembrance that, in 
addition to the circumstances which called 
forth the recommendation of the jury, the 
high social position of the condemned, the 
culture and refinement that belong to that 
position, render the lightest punishment that 
the law can inflict more bitter than years of 
penal servitude to men and women of the 
criminal grade. For the rest " — again ad- 
dressing the prisoner — "the repentance that 
led you to restore a man falsely accused to 
his rights shows that you stand in no need of 
anything I can say — " 

He stopped abruptly, his voice failing him 
utterly. But the tension that had supported 
Vera Calderon was gone now ; it had seemed 
of steel before ; it snapped like a thread in 
the moment of dear-bought victory. One 
last struggle ; she turned to the Judge — she 
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would have thanked him. She lifted her 
hand, pressed it wildly to her mouth, and, 
with a half moan, half cry, fell forward in a 
deathly swoon. 




CHAPTKK VIL 



TRUE. METAL. 




INLY a month before what would 
not Vivian Devereux have given 
for freedom, for the right to bear 
his own name, to atand once more 
before the world, with honour vindicated, a 
career restored ?. Now the gyves so fiercely 
chafed against had fallen from his wrists; the 
boon yearned for with such a passionate long- 
ing was his ; but^ like Dead Sea fruit, it had 
turned to ashes in his mouth. He would have 
laid down, years of life for j&reedom ; but the 
cost of freedom was more than life itself, more 
than his heart's blood, more than thought 
could have compassed or wildest conjecture 
imagined. Vera, to all seeming almost a 
murderess, to him. a traitress, separated from 
him, not by bars and chains and prison walls, 
but by the inflexible barrier of her crime and 
her treason — this was the price he must pay 
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for honour and for liberty. Yet in this awful 
grief his mind was clear, his thoughts were 
unclouded. For he had a settled purpose, the 
one purpose now of his life, the task to which 
every moment, every faculty, must be given. 
Whatever he suffered was between God and 
his own heart ; whatever it cost him to go 
into the world that had witnessed Vera 
Calderon's disgrace and bitter humiliation, he 
would do it — for her sake, as she, at least in 
part, if not wholly, for his, courted the shame. 
The hands stretched forth to clasp his would 
seem the hands of enemies rather than of 
friends ; the words of welcome would stab 
sharper than a two-edged sword ; but he could 
bear all, and bear it gladly, if a thousand 
cruel wounds could ,take him one step on the 
way to the one goal he sought — and would 
find. 

He asked no man's counsel, he needed none ; 
and comfort — ^who could give ? 

" Go where the hunter's hand hath wrung 
From forest cave her sleeping young, 
And calm the lonely lioness, 
But soothe not, mock not, my distress." 

'* Admit no one to my presence," was his 
injunction to Alphonse, " unless Lord Lascelles 
should come ; I will see him." 

And Lord Lascelles did come ; and Vivian 
rose, and, without a word at first, clasped the 
young plan's hand in his own, with all in that 
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silent token and in his face that the most 
eloquent tongue could but have feebly ex- 
pressed—and his "golden tongue" had no 
language now. Even after many moments he 
could only say brokenly, — 

" God reward you, Lascelles — God reward 
you !" 

That was all. Was more needed ? 

Lascelles did not offer to break the long 
pause that followed. It was for Vivian to 
speak first. 

He turned at length and laid his hand lightly 
on that of Lascelles. 

" Lascelles," he said, " we were good friends 
at college, as some college friendships go. But 
now there is a new tie between us. Long 
years of friendship could not draw me to you 
as have these few weeks. You have been — 
are— her friend— that is enough." 

" Devereux, hush ! I cannot hear you speak 
so ; and, if I sought thanks for having been 
able, though so Httle, to serve her, she has 
given them to me by one look that can never 
fade from my memory — and you, by trusting 



me." 



A strange smile passed over Vivian's lips. 

" I am not a man who gives trust readily," 
he said ; " but, when I have given it, I have 
not been deceived. You are the second of the 
two in whom I ha^e entire faith." 

" It will not be belied, Devereux." 
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It was Lascelles who first spoke after the 
silence that followed those words. 

" Devereux, I do not ask you anything with 
regard to the purpose which I know you have 
in ^dew — the discovery of the real criminal ; 
but, if I can be of service in any way, com- 
mand me. Don't speak, don't think, of grati- 
tude, of obligation. You, in my place, would 
be the first to repudiate them." 

" My tongue I can control, Lascelles, and so 
will not wound by speech ; but my thoughts I 
cannot and would not wish to crush. If you 
can give me help, I will ask it, knowing that 
thereby I should giv€ you better proof of my 
gratitude and do you greater service than by 
any words or acts that lie within the range of 
language or of actions." 

A coarser nature would have spoken diflfer- 
ently, would have rejected, as an encroachment 
on one who had already done so much, any 
further claim on his willing service ; but Vivian 
Devereux's nature simply and instinctively 
responded to the ring of the true metal. The 
devotion that offered the service was best 
requited in its unhesitating acceptance. In 
the same spirit Lascelles did not press the 
matter ; he knew, if he could give assistance, 
Vivian Devereux would keep his word^ and 
that was enough for him, and so he let that 
part of the subject drop. 

" Devereux," he said, ** what I am going to 
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speak of now is, I need hardly say it, not the 
expression of an idea of my own, either by 
origin or adoption, nor repeated to seek your 
confidence, but only what I have more than 
once heard suggested in club and salon^ 

*' I can divine it," said Vivian, as his friend 
paused, "and so can spare you the pain of 
giving it utterance. It has been suggested 
that Vera Calderon is sacrificing herself for 
the sake of some former lover ; 1 am right — 
your face tells me. Well, why blame those 
who do not know her for such a conjecture ? 
But to me, Lascelles, it comes in its first fresh- 
ness from your lips, and you — you never 
thought it. But is this all ? Is there nothing 
kept back ? " 

** Why should there be ? If worse were 
said, you must hear of it. No, no ; at least, 
no idea so base has reached me, though doubt- 
less there are minds black enough to conceive 
it. He would be a brave man who would 
breathe it now." 

" Ay," said Devereux, grimly. One word 
— ^but there was a world of terrible meaning 
in it — and the low voice quivered with inward 
passion. " I can scarcely yet," he said, when 
he could again speak calmly, " give any shape 
to my suspicions, even in my own mind. My 
first step will be taken to-morrow. I must see 
Vera Calderon." 

To any other man, Lascelles would have said, 
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" She will not admit you ; " but it seemed 
absurd to raise this objection to Vivian 
Devereux. He was silent. 

" If I fail," said Vivian, rising and walking 
through the room — " and I know her too well 
to be certain of success — ^my after-course is 
mapped out." 

** Devereux, can you contemplate failure in 
the first attempt ? What if — " 

He paused, for Vivian had turned quickly, 
and now stopped before him. 

** If I fail in the second ? " he said, quietly 
completing the sentence. ** But I shall not." 

His indomitable will, his profound convic- 
tion, struck the very word "if" out of the 
vocabulary. Lord Lascelles looked into the 
dark eyes, and was silent. 

Little more passed between them after that. 
Lascelles knew that solitude was the com- 
panion Devereux must best love now, and, 
with delicate tact, he took his leave before 
his friend could be tempted to wish him 
absent. *" 

** I will see you in a few days again, 
Lascelles," Vivian said at parting. '* If I do 
not come to you, call here — you will always be 
welcome." 

" You remain here, then ? You do not go 
to Arlington Street ? " 

" No. I wiU pass that threshold no more 
until I pass it with Vera by my side," 
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" And that day," aaid Ijord Lascelles, fer- 
vently, catching the inapiration of the stronger 
spirit, the greater love, " is close at hand." 

Vivian's eyes flashed. 

" Ay," he said, setting his teeth, " at the 
very door ! " 




CHAPTER VIIL 



"stone walls do not a prison make/'' 




PRISONER, and alone — all for 

which the heart beat, the brain 

worked, the imagination dreamed, 

" banned and barred — forbidden 

fare/' 

It was not for six months that the prison 
gates had closed upon Vera Calderon, but for 
ever. She might regain the free air of 
heaven, the right to come and go as she 
would, but true liberty — ^never — ^unless — 
But of that she dared not, would not think 
— for that she dared not hope. Oh, misery, 
that the thought had come as a hope ! 

These cruel barriers seemed almost as a 
shelter as her racked mental gaze looked forth 
over the " dreary waste " — ^the world in which 
she would be an outcast, an exile from the 
love that would not doubt ; all other Idss was 
nothing beside this awful bereavement, crush- 
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ing his life and hers at one fell blow. She 
had been hurled from the highest pinnacle to 
the lowest depth — from honour and homage 
to dishonour and contumely ; from a palace to 
a prison ; from all that the world could give 
of wealth, rank, culture, society, to solitude, 
blank, hopeless, shameful. But she did not 
realise it ; she was numbed, dead to all but 
the awful knowledge that a trackless ocean 
rolled between her and Vivian Devereux. 
The externals of her punishment were far less 
harsh than her mind had pictured and had 
been prepared to meet She wore no prison 
dress, did no ignoble task, was shocked by 
no association with criminals. The room in 
which she sat lacked luxuries, lacked the 
things that to her eyes, trained in a world 
of beauty, were necessities ; but it was not, to 
all appearance, a prison. Around that bowed, 
graceful form kneeling by the table, with the 
beautiftd head bent on the clasped hands, fell 
the rich sombre folds of velvet ; on the slender 
finger stiU flashed the cherished diamond. 
But she recked not of these things. It was 
equal to her — ^it seemed so now, at least — 
whether she were degraded to the level of 
the lowest felon or treated with courtesy and 
consideration, waited on — nay, more, given 
obvious sjnnpathy. Vivian was lost to her — 
lost to happiness ; and her hand had dealt the 
blow. 
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They had marvelled at her stony calm, 
which seemed almost like apathy. She did 
not seem to take notice of anything, and 
answered half unconsciously the questions 
addressed to her. Asked if she desired to see 
the chaplain, she answered, " No — not now, 
or ever." Would she like to see any other 
clergjnnan ? " No," she had said in the same 
manner ; she would see no one, neither clergy- 
man, nor relative, nor friend. That must be 
clearly understood ; there was no exception 
to the prohibition — save one, and it mattered 
not to speak of her yet, for she had gone back 
to Cornwall. Would she like to have Aileen 
Connor with her? There would be no diffi- 
culty about the matter if she wished it. But 
Vera shook her head, thanking them gently. 
She did not desire any special privileges ; her 
servant would come and see her from time to 
time, but she could not conveniently leave 
Temple Rest just now. Would she see Sir 
Vivian Devereux? Then, and for the first 
time, some of the passion that slumbered 
beneath that granite composure had quivered 
on her lips, and flushed, though only for a 
moment, the marble cheeks. She had said, — 

" Remember, I said I would see no one. If 
Sir Vivian Devereux comes, I will not see him." 

On the day after the trial she sent for the 
newspapers, and looked for what was said of 
Vivian Devereux. Almost without exception 
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he was acquitted of all suspicion ; and with a 
passionate sob she clasped her hands before 
her eyes. 

" Thank God — oh, thank God, he is free — 
free from the taint of guilt — free to clasp 
men's hands with hands as spotless — free for 
a glorious future ! Oh, that I could kneel at 
his feet and tell him all ! He could bear 
separation better then, when he knew the 
truth, and I could bear it better ; for now I 
live a lie. Will that day never come ? Will 
my death come first?" She rose up and 
paced wildly to and fro. " God help me," she 
said, lifting her clasped hands above her head, 
" that I do, that I must, wish for the day that 
will unseal my lips ! " 

Many came that day, and others wrote — 
among the latter Lord Lascelles. To the first 
the inflexible answer was returned ; to some 
of the latter Vera wrote brief replies. To 
Lord Lascelles she said, — 

" I cannot say much to you, dear and faith- 
ful friend. Words will not thank you ; but, 
if my prayers can avail, if all that heart can 
feel of deepest gratitude, but cannot utter, 
can be aught to you, those prayers, that grati- 
tude, are yours." 

And that letter was to Ernest Lascelles as 
a token from a patron saint. 
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There was one other letter Vera wrote that 
day, and it was to Adeline Gresham-Faulkner ; 
she had neither come nor written. 

"You would do most wisely to leave 
London; you know on what your present 
means depend. You thought, doubtless, that 
you had made some impression on Count 
Saint L^on ; you know better now, and you 
hate Vivian Devereux. But remember that 
you have no ostensible reason for disliking 
him. If he should seek your society, you 
cannot let him see that you dislike him ; you 
cannot even shun him under the pretence of 
believing him guilty of his brother's murder, 
since you have already expressed — as I have 
been informed — belief in my guilt. You ask 
why you should avoid him ? I answer that 
you must accept my warning on this point — 
as you accepted the condition on which I gave 
you the countenance and the means to move 
in society — ^without question. I simply tell 
you that he may seek you and try to probe 
you concerning the past ; that he is a subtle 
diplomatist, and you are not. Your only 
safety is in avoiding him. You hate him ; 
but, once within the sphere of his power, he 
will wring from you whatever he may choose 
to gain. You are proud of your abilities, and 
they are good enough for ordinary men and 
women in the world, but gossamer to him. 
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If you fail me, you know the consequences. 
If you axe willing to face these, take your 
own course." 

This was how ** dear Vera Calderon " wrote 
to Adeline Gresham-Faulkner — as a master to 
the tool he despises and controls, while he 
buys its silence. 

But beyond these necessary letters, and 
the reading of all that was said concerning 
the trial, tf e prisoner neither wrote nor real 
She sat for hours quite motionless, gazing 
straight before her, or walked up and dow^n 
the room. The fever burned inwardly ; 
outwardly she was calm — stonily calm. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



FAITH UNSHAKEN. 




UST as the early winter dusk was 
beginning to fall, the attendant 
came into the prisoner's room. 
Vera was sitting by the table, 
her head leaning on her hand, the slender 
fingers buried among the silky raven curls. 
She looked round with a sudden fear in her 
eyes and a quick drawn breath. She knew 
what the woman was going to say. 

" Madam, Sir Vivian Devereux asks to see 
you." 

" I told you," said the girl, coldly, " that 
I would not see him. Why did you trouble 
me?" 

" Madam, forgive me. He would not take 
that answer, and bade me, if you refused to 
see him, give you this." 

She laid a paper on the table, and with- 
drew respectfully to the door. 
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Vera hesitated one moment. Should she 
return the paper unopened, and so avoid the 
temptation of yielding to his prayer ? The 
thought was cast from her as some noisome 
reptile. Had she not done him wrong 
enough ? 

She read the few lines, and the hand that 
held the paper closed over it in a convulsive 
clasp. Her heart seemed to melt within her ; 
her brain grew dizzy. 

"You tell me," Vivian had written in 
Italian — " but not face to face — that you are 
guilty. If you are, you dare not refuse the 
man to whom you have given your love and 
your troth the right to demand this last 
proof." 

Did his faith fail, or did he believe that 
she could not pass this final test ? But the 
appeal was irresistible. Prayers, adjurations, 
she could have withstood ; the claim on 
justice could not be put aside ; it was sancti- 
fied by the very faith on which it was 
based. 

Without moving, without even looking 
round. Vera said steadily, — 

" Admit Sir Vivian ; " and the attendant 
withdrew. 

Would she fail now? Had she striven 
and conquered all in vain, to yield in the 
very hour of victory to the power, the agony 
of all - mastering, all - believing love ? No ; 
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cost the conflict what it might, she would 
be victor still 1 He demanded the right to 
receive this last test. It should be given, 
and then — then — ^he might believe her guilty ! 
She heard the door open ; she heard his step, 
and the closing of the door again, and there 
was silence — awful stillness. She was alone 
with him now. She would rather have faced 
a wild multitude thirsting for her blood than 
this man whom she loved as few can love, 
who came only to ask for the truth. 

" Vera ! " 

Never — no, not when that name had first 
passed his lips in the outburst of his passion- 
ate love, had it thrilled to her heart as it 
did now, uttered softly, sadly, in the gloom 
of a prison. The living power of that voice 
filled her with terror — roused her to des- 
peration. If she yielded one step she was 
lost. She rose suddenly, and turned towards 
where he stood, with blindly outstretched 
hands, with wild, hurried, almost frantic 
words. 

"Stand where you are, Vivian Devereux 
— not one step nearer ! I am not looking 
at you ! I cannot — -will not ! No, no ; for 
God's sake ! keep back ! " 

With a smothered cry she recoiled till she 
stood against the wall, facing him like a 
hunted animal brought to bay ; but the eyes, 
so full of dread and horror, shunned his gaze. 
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Vivian had moved forward, but paused 
now. 

" Vera," he said, in the same tone and 
manner, and opened his arms, " Vera, come 
to me ! " 

But she fell upon her knees, crouching, 
cowering before him, hiding her face from 
him, striving to shut out the eyes that 
looked into hers — ^that ever looked into hers. 
She did not need his presence to see them 
night and day. 

"Have pity!" she gasped, convulsively. 
" Spare us both ! I am guilty, guilty — ^you 
must believe it, Vivian ! " She lifted her 
agonised face and trembling hands. " You 
must believe me guilty. See, at your feet, 
to your face, I am looking at you now, 
Vivian — I tell you that — I — am — guilty ! " 

Vivian bent down, forcibly raised the slight 
form, wrapped it in a clasp against which 
twice her strength might have striven in 
vain, pressed his lips to hers with a passion 
that seemed to dwarf even the mingled 
anguish and rapture of the first meeting after 
his cruel exile. 

" Perish the word on the lips that uttered 
it !" he said, hoarsely. **This kiss shall blot 
it from them. Oh ! Vera, my life, you ask 
for pity. Give it to me. You ask me to 
spare us both. I ask it of you. Have I 
not trusted you to the uttermost ? Will you 
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not trust me ? Will you still, even now, 
held in my arms, heart to heart — ^will you 
still cling to the lie that wrongs you, but 
cannot deceive me ? Tell me the truth, Vera. 
By the love you bear me, tell me the truth." 

By the love she bore him ! That gave her 
strength, strength that grew upon her ; for at 
first she lay in his arms, helpless and motion- 
less, unable even to try to free herself, her 
breathing now rapid, now slow and laboured, 
like the breathing of the dying, her dark eyes 
closed, the beautiful face that rested on his 
breast ashen pale, the delicate features sharp- 
ened with ineffable pain. Could heart of 
man conceive the mortal struggle of those 
few moments ? 

Silently Vivian watched it. Would his 
love conquer? Would she yield at last to 
his almost limitless power over her ? He 
hardly dared to hope it ; he had made this 
last effort, but he was prepared for failure. 
He saw the inflexible resolution coming back 
to her as the shadow of a cloud creeps over a 
landscape, the lines of the mobile mouth 
settling into almost iron hardness, the flutter- 
ing breath growing steadier, though the heart 
still throbbed so wildly against his own. He 
laid his left hand on her brow, pushing back 
the clustering curls, and under that light 
pressure she started and shuddered, with a 
low moan of pain. 
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" Vera," he whispered, " must I plead in 
vain ? You cannot believe that you could do 
me service by sacrificing yourself to me ; you 
know my love too well for such an error. One 
word, my darling — only one word. If the 
guilt rests on one whom you are bound to pro- 
tect by any tie of blood, by promise extorted 
from you in the dread of discovery, would I 
bring shame on your name ? What is there I 
would not do, dare, and suffer for your sake ? " 

She struggled to speak ; twice the quivering 
hps could not form the words ; then one more 
effort, and the faint whisper came — a pause 
between each word, as if they were wrung 
from her. 

" I — ^am — not — ^worthy — only believe — me 
— guilty — that is the truth — and try — try — " 
A long pause; then another effort — '*I know 
you will — forgive me that I — made — you 
witness— against— me ! " 

" I can have nothing to forgive in you. Vera, 
for I can feel no sense of wrong." 

" No wrong ? Oh, God I " She opened her 
eyes and looked up at him now, with wild 
agonised appeal. " Vivian, release me ! You 
will not believe me — I cannot say more. I 
told you that the idol you worshipped would 
turn to clay. Oh, if you would have doubted 
me then ! " 

" I could not doubt then or now. Vera ; it 
was not — is not — in my power. What is it 
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you ask me to believe ? You tell me that you 
were guHty of a crime that was almost murder, 
a crime of which you would have been simply 
incapable if Marmaduke Devereux had been 
an utter stranger ; but, more than this, you, 
who loved me, took the life of my brother, 
though you stood in fear neither of life nor 
honour. You ask me, still further, to believe 
that, having wrought this deed, you fled not — 
as you would have done — to me, but from me. 
You would have sought me, confessed the truth, 
at once. You would not have endured one 
clasp of my hand, one touch of my lips, while 
you carried that secret in your heart. But 
you tell me that, with miserable cowardice, 
with pitiable falseness, you suffered me to be 
arrested, sent to prison, for the sin you had 
committed ; that you came to me in that prison 
and suffered me to hold you to my heart as I 
hold you now, to kiss the lips that betrayed 
me by their guilty coward silence ; that for 
two years you bore the load of this crime and 
treason, and met me once more, yet still 
guarded your secret, and clung to my love. 
Ah ! Vera, if, loving you less perfectly, I had 
known you less, my faith might at least have 
been staggered ; but such a tale as this could 
no more shake it than the summer breeze 
could rive the granite rocks of Brida ! " 

As he spoke those last words he loosed his 
clasp, and Vera sank ^upon her knees by the 
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table, bowing her face down in her hands, 
writhing in an^ish that could find no vent in 
tears ; and yet in every throb of the breaking 
heart there was a wild joy that his love was 
proof against even this crucial test — joy that 
he would not believe what she had bent every 
power of her mind to make him believe. 
Strange and terrible conflict, in which the love 
that struggled for victory rejoiced, for that 
very love's sake, in defeat ! Vivian bent over 
her, but did not touch her, for he saw how she 
shrank from him. 

" I know," he said, softly, " how I am mak- 
ing you suffer. I know that you cannot bear 
much more ; but, oh. Vera, how could I do 
aught than plead with you for your own sake 
— for my very soul's life? For you have 
raised the one barrier that could part us." 

Only a low moan came from the hapless 
woman at his feet. There was a moment's 
pause, and then he laid his hand on her 
shoulder, and there was a touch of sternness 
in his tone. 

" I hoped even against hope that, brought 
face to face with me, you might yield. You 
have resisted this last appeal ; and now I will 
plead no more ; I will sec you no more till my 
hand has won your freedom, till, fulfilling 
your own words to me, the day of reckoning 
has come, and God's justice has discovered the 
truth." 
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The girl lifted her hueless face. She strove 
to say, " That day has come," but she could 
not, in that awful moment, look in this man's 
face and utter the lie. She wrung her locked 
hands in dumb anguish, and turned from him. 
Surely this was more bitter than death ! 

Vivian folded his arms tightly across his 
breast and stood silent too. Was he waiting 
for her to speak — ^to confess the truth — even 
at this eleventh hour? Nerved by that 
thought, by that fear, she shook off, with a 
strong effort, the spell that was on her, and 
rose suddenly to her feet, pressing both hands 
on the heart whose throbs seemed to suffocate 
her. 

" I have asked forgiveness," she said, con- 
vulsively, "and you find nothing to forgive. 
You tell me I am guiltless in your eyes ; yet 
you do not even reproach me that I deceive 
and distrust you. I kneel at your feet, and 
tell you what I am, and you claim the troth I 
gave you." 

She stopped, struggling for breath. 

" I claim," said Vivian Devereux, " the troth 
never given back to me, whose token you 
wear while you tell me that your sin has 
broken it." 

With a low cry the girl recoiled ; her 
quivering fingers were on the ring, but Vivian's 
clasp closed like a vice on the little hand. 

•* You dare not ! " he said, under his breath. 
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Her heart almost ceased beating ; her eyes 
quailed before his; her head drooped. She 
stood quite still. She scarcely even trembled 
now. So for a moment there was silence like 
the silence of the grave. Then Vivian drew 
her, unresisting, towards him and folded her in 
his arms again. 

" You dare not," he said, calm in the very 
strength of concentrated passion, of indomitable 
resolve, " set this seal on a lie ! In life or 
death, in weal or woe, we are bound together 
and cannot be severed. Your heart, clinging 
to that pledge of a deathless faith, has spoken 
with a thousand tongues the truth of your 
innocence — though indeed that testimony were 
not needed. You would have given back that 
ring to me long ago if the hand on which I 
placed it had betrayed me ! " 

Conqueror in this at least ! She could strive 
no more. In that long closed embrace she felt 
the force of that power of love, of justice, 
against which a resolve built on falsehood — 
ay, though ** for his sake " — must dash out its 
life. She was his still — his for ever — and she 
knew it — ^knew it with a strange thrill of agony 
— knew it with a wild unutterable happiness, 
when he lifted her face to his and kissed her 
brow and her Ups, and whispered,— 

" Only for a little time, and I will come to 
you agam, my darling, my wife 1 " 




CHAPTER X. 



SPIDER AND PLY. 




ERA CALDERON'S warning letter 
was placed in Mrs Gresham-Faulk- 
ner's hands just as that lady was 
going out for a drive, rendered neces- 
sary, as she declared, by the shattered state of 
her nerves from all she had gone through lately. 
To do her justice, she sincerely believed that 
Vera was guilty of the crime of which she 
accused herself; but the "shattered state of 
her nerves" was purely imaginary, and was 
simply " laid on," like her rouge, for company. 
Ordering the carriage to wait, she retired to 
her boudoir and read the letter, and her cheeks 
flushed and her brow clouded heavily, Mrs 
Gresham-Faulkner did not appear to advan- 
tage just now. She was deeply wounded in 
her weakest point. She specially prided her- 
self on her diplomatic powers ; she had always 
chafed, too, under the exclusion from Vera's 
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secret; and now that Vera's actual presence 
was withdrawn she showed the propensity of 
the weak mind to fret under control. Vera 
thoroughly knew the character of the woman 
with whom she was deaUng, and for this 
reason she had written in terms which it 
would not have been necessary to employ in 
speaking. Obstinacy is a common accom- 
paniment of a weak will ; and it is the almost 
invariable belief of those who are most easily 
influenced that they are especially exempt 
from that failing ; ind they are certain to 
select for an alertion of independence the 
very occasion on which they should be most 
self-distrustful. Adeline Gresham - Faulkner 
was a representative specimen of this class of 
mind, with the dangerous additions of a more 
than ordinary share of the vanity of her sex 
and the possession of just enough of cleverness 
to be conceited, and not sufficient depth and 
breadth to be sensible of her own deficiencies. 
She also loved notoriety. She loDged to be 
the fashion, and she had an object in appearing 
in society as a rich widow which was not 
yet attained. Fiercely as she hated Vivian 
Devereux, for his very name's sake, his pres- 
ence in her house would make that house 
and its mistress the fashion. There was not a 
leadei^ of fashion who would not have been 
delighted if able to say that Sir Viyian 
Devereux had only called on her, or stopped 
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in the Park or the street to speak to her. 
Bat all these would be passed by, and that 
woman's society sought who had been received 
among the cr&me de la crSme simply on the 
strength of Vera Calderon's countenance. Of 
course Chandos - Devereux would not, and 
could not, for the sake of les convenances, if for 
no better reason, mix in society. An excep- 
tion in favour of Stratton Street w^ould, there- 
fore, be the more marked. The women would 
be jealous of Mrs Gresham- Faulkner, the men 
would talk more of her ; in short, she would 
be "the rage." and her chances of winning a 
coronet — at the least a wealthy husband — 
would be quadrupled. To go abroad would be 
to lose all. She had, as she believed, every- 
thing to hope for and nothing to fear by 
remaining in London ; and if she succeeded 
in securing a rich partner she would be inde- 
pendent of Vera Calderon. As for the seeming 
Count Saint Leon's attentions to herself, the 
discovery of the Count's identity could not 
entirely open her eyes to the truth that they 
bad no reality in them whatever. Vivian 
Devereux had borne a decided reputation for 
galanterie; and it was not impossible that, 
while he loved Vera Calderon, he might have 
been to some extent charmed by another 
woman. Even Adeline's vanity had not gone 
so far as to conceive that her own attractions 
could rival those of the " beautiful Calderon " ; 
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but it was the nature of men to be inconstant, 
and Vivian Devereux, she argued, with the 
bitterness of a narrow mind that generalises 
from a single personal experience, was too true 
to his blood to change from a Lancelot to a 
Galahad, even for the sake of such a woman 
as Vera Calderon. 

So she tore up the letter, threw it into the 
fire, and determined to remain in London. 
Fatal resolve ! Poor fool ! If she had but 
dreamed that her character, her hopes, her 
wishes were to Vivian Devereux as the map 
of a country, miserably defended, over which 
a skilful general means to advance by strategy, 
and that every feature of that country was as 
clearly marked to him as it would have been 
in a military chart ! The points which she 
believed most impregnable were those against 
which he had set the mark that denoted 
greatest weakness ; her most tortuous by-path 
was to him the broadest road. It was a 
hrieg'Spiel in which she would have done 
wisely to lay down her arms at once, if she 
would not accept the only other alternative — 
flight. To Percy Everest she would, she 
decided, say nothing. She had not spoken to 
him of the previous warning received from 
Vera, and he had no idea that Vivian Dev- 
ereux had any suspicion whatever of Mrs 
Gresham-Faulkner. She would not, she said 
to herself, court interference. 
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Descending at length to her carriage, she 
ordered the coachman to drive to Hyde Park, 
where, as the day was unusually fine and balmy 
for the time of year, there were likely to be 
other equipages. Attired in a garb indicative 
of "mitigated woe," and assuming an ex- 
pression in harmony with her toilet, Mrs 
Faulkner leaned forward a little so that she 
was clearly visible to whoever might pass her, 
and bowed sadly to those she knew. She was 
pleased to observe a considerable number of 
carriages in the drive, but she bit her lip with 
anger as she noted how some who had been 
used to salute her with cordiality now bowed 
coldly, and one or two, she felt certain, pre- 
tended not to see her. 

" So," she said to herself, " 1 am only the 
creature of Vera Calderon's smile. I may not 
even believe her guilty of a crime that only 
guilt could have induced her to confess, be- 
cause it does not please her lover to credit her 
statement — or at anyrate he chooses to say so. 
Well, let us see if society will change its fickle 
face once more. I hate you, Vivian Dev- 
ereux ! " She set her teeth hard. " I am glad 
— glad to know that, though you have escaped 
the convict's doom, your heart is a sepulchre. 
But, hating you, I can still make a stepping- 
stone of you. Ha ! " She started and 
looked eagerly from the window. 

She surely could not mistake the bearing and 
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walk of the figure advancing from the direction 
of the Albert Memorial — it was Chandos-Dev- 
ereux himself. Hastily pulling the check, she 
told the coachman to stop for a moment, that 
she might consider whether she should return 
home or go round the Park once more, and 
this pause gave Vivian time to come up, while 
the position of the carriage, athwart the cross- 
ing to the gate, would compel him, whether he 
would or no, to notice the fair occupant. 

He had not, however, the least intention of 
escaping the encounter. He had seen and 
recognised the carriage ; he saw it halt, and 
was not deceived when Mrs Gresham-Faulkner, 
leaning forward, suddenly started with a look 
of weU-feigned surprise, and bowed with an 
admirably modulated smile. He advanced to 
the carriage door and held out his hand. 

" Mrs Gresham-Faulkner," he said, '* this 
is an unexpected pleasure." 
' The woman's heart beat with conflicting 
feelings as she resigned her lilac-gloved hand 
to his. She hated him ; and yet the music of 
his voice, the ring of pleasure in its tone — she 
forgot how excellent an actor he had proved 
himself! — made it hard to remember in that 
moment the debt she owed him simply because 
he was a Devereux ; and, moreover, she was 
aware that the meeting must be observed by 
numbers who knew them both. 

" Indeed," she answered him, " I did not 
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hope to meet you, Sir Vivian — I was almost 
going to call you Count Saint L^on. Are you 
homeward bound — to Pall Mall, I mean ? " 

*' That is my destination ; and you, if I may 
say so, have done wisely to be here — you are 
not looking your usual self." 

" How should I ? " she said, sighing, and 
glancing at her interestingly sorrowful garb. 
" Ah, Sir Vivian, you are too kind ! " 

" Too kind ! How ? " 

" You must know — ^you must have been told 
that— that— " 

" I understand," Vivian interrupted gently ; 
*' but I cannot and do not expect all the world 
to share my thoughts. I can no more bear ill- 
will for your belief in Vera Calderon s guilt 
than for what you once believed of myself." 

" Sir Vivian, you are too generous ; and, ah, 
do not remind me of what I said that day ! " 

" I will not, from this moment. I only did 
so as an assurance to you that the memory has 
left no thorn in my mind." 

A carriage with a ducal crown on the panel 
drew near ; the occupant, the stately Duchess 
of Woodstock, leaned out and bowed to Vivian 
Devereiix ; and, as he raised his hat and bowed 
in return, he saw the slightest possible shade 
of surprise on the severely well-bred face of her 
Grace. Adeline saw it too, and her colour 
rose as she answered Sir Vivian, — 

** Prove your words by accepting the very 
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slight service it is in my power to oflfer you. 
My way and yours are one ; let me put you 
down at least within a stone's throw of your 
chambers, unless you will honour my poor 
house ? " 

" I should be only too happy ; but you were 
not going home ? " 

"I was indeed — honour bright; I had just 
made up my mind to do so when you came 
up. 

" To refuse a kindness is lame courtesy," 
said Devereux, with a slight smile flitting over 
his handsome mouth. 

He opened the carriage door and stepped 
in ; and the next moment, as they drove past 
the Duchess of Woodstock's carriage, Adeline, 
with a throb of triumph, saw that lady direct 
a haughty and somewhat astonished glance at 
herself and her companion, and then turn to 
some one by her side. 

" I should like to know the Duchess," Ade- 
line said sweetly to Devereux ; " they say she 
is a very charming woman." 

'*My dear Ella," said the Duchess to her 
daughter, " you saw Sir Vivian Devereux talk- 
ing to Mrs Gresham- Faulkner ; he has just 
driven past with her. He is an enigma ! But, 
if he singles her out in any way, of course she 
will become the fashion." 

"Bold thing !" said Ella. '*I dislike widows ! " 

" In the old nur.sery fable," said Sir Vivian 
VOL. ni. G 
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Devereux to himself— he was bending forward 
and employing at the moment, in gracefuUy- 
turned phrases, the dangerous music of his 
voice — "the spider invites the fly into his 
parlour, and the silly fly accepts the invita- 
tion ; but in this case the fly actually asks the 
spider to walk into her parlour ! She can 
hardly be surprised if the spider proves to be 
master of the situation." 




CHAPTER XL 



SPINNING THE WEB. 




RS GRESHAM- FAULKNER'S 
brougham stopped before that lady's 
handsome house in Stratton Street, 
and Vivian, alighting, offered his 
hand to Adeline. 

'* Then I may certainly expect you to- 
morrow ? " she said, as she stepped on to the 
pavement. 

" I am sure to find you alone ? " 
** Quite sure. I will refuse all other visitors." 
" You are too kind. Then au revoir.'* 
He raised his hat as the hall door opened, 
bowed, and descended the steps, and, as he 
turned towards Piccadilly, his lips curved in 
stern irony. " Poor puppet ! " was his thought, 
** she will dance as I pipe ; and yet she dis- 
likes me, though not for my own sake, but, I 
would gage all the broad lands of Chandos, for 
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my brothers. So much I will discover to- 
morrow. Ha, Percy Everest ! " 

Entering Stratton Street at that moment, 
Everest came face to face with Vivian De- 
vereux ; and an involuntary start and change 
of colour, an instinctive droop of the eyes, 
betrayed to Devereux's keen glance that the 
meeting was, to the sometime guest of Chan- 
dos Koyal, anything but a pleasant one. The 
last time Everest had seen Vivian Devereux 
in his own identity he had hurled at him a 
brutal taunt, and Devereux had promised to 
remember it. Was it a reminder of that taunt 
and of that promise that flashed into the 
haughty features, as, disdaining to ignore the 
man he despised, Vivian bowed slightly, raif e i 
his hat, and passed on ? Everest read — or 
thought he read — something of menace in 
the quick glance of the hazel eyes, even in 
the marked hauteur of the salute ; and his 
heart quailed. He looked after the tall figure 
till it vanished round the corner. 

** I would that you were caged ! " he mut- 
tered. ** What were you doing in Adeline's 
house ? Smitten with her ? Her vanity 
would swallow such an idea; but who else 
would believe it ? I must see to this." 

He went on quickly and knocked at Mrs 
Gresham-Faulkner*s door. He was at once 
admitted, and ascended to the drawing-room 
unannounced, for he was understood to be a 
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privileged friend. Adeline turned with a start 
from the mirror. 

** You, Percy ? " she said, in no compli- 
mentary tone. "What has brought you — 
and what is the matter ? " 

" I hardly expected," returned Everest, look- 
ing fixedly at the handsome widow, ** to see 
Vivian Chandos-Devereux coming from this 
house." 

She was a match for him, if not for Devereux. 
She answered, coolly drawing oflf her gloves the 
while, — 

** 1 see nothing strange in it, Percy. I knew 
him as Count Saint L^on. I met him in the 
Park ; he came up to me and spoke to me. I 
could hardly do less than oflFer him a seat in 
my carriage. How can I show him that I 
hate him and his ? If you let bim see that 
you fear his suspicions, that will be the way 
to excite them." 

"How do you know they are not already 
excited ? " 

" Bah ! how should they be ? 'Tis * con- 
science makes cowards of us all,' *' she answered, 
piqued at the assumption that her own attrac- 
tions could have no weight in the scale. ** Wby 
should it be anything in itself extraordinary 
that Vivian Devereux should come here ? He 
believes me to have been Vera's friend. And, 
if he did suspect anything, how is he to dis- 
cover it? Am I likely" — here her face 
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flushed — " to make him, of all men, my con- 
fidant ? " 

* * Adeline," said Everest, almost roughly, 
" you talk sheer folly. You are playing with 
fire in suffering anything like intimacy with 
Chandos-Devereux ; and, if he affects any re- 
gard for yourself, beware of him. He has 
proved himself a splendid dissimulator, and, 
if you are vain enough to suppose that your 
image would rest in his mind for a moment, 
when he loves such a woman as Vera Calderon, 
it is perhaps useless to argue with you on any 
principles of common sense, for I do not sup- 
pose you would be capable of entertaining 
them. Common sense never was your ybr^e." 

" It appears, then," said Mrs Faulkner, non- 
chalantly, ** that you have wasted your time 
in coming here. You are pleased to regard 
Vivian Devereux as a handsome Mephisto- 
pheles, and myself as the mere plaything of 
his will. You may think what you will, but 
I am constrained to inform you that I am in 
no sense beholden to you, and must decline to 
accept your dictation. You do not think me 
worthy of sulficient confidence to tell me why 
it is needful to keep Vivian Devereux at an 
immeasurable distance ; and so I shall take my 
own course. I hate him, but he is useful to 
me ; he will make me the fashion. He has 
promised to call to-morrow, and I shall assur- 
edly not put him off," 
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"To call to-morrow ! You do not receive 
to-morrow, do you ? " 

" Of course not. I shall not receive for at 
least another month. I must show some feel- 
ing for * my dear friend ' Miss Calderon " — 
with a sneer, " I receive Vivian Devereux — 
and him only. You are my brother, Percy," 
she added, going up close to him ; " but I 
don't know what right that gives you to con- 
trol my actions ; nor am I aware that I have 
anything to hope or to fear from you." 

" Adeline, you are mad — ^foolish — and worse 
than foolish ! " 

" Take care, Percy Everest ! " said the 
woman, in a suppressed voice. " Do not say 
too much, lest I show you plainly that I am 
mistress here, by forbidding you ever to cross 
this threshold again. I can guard the secret 
which too nearly concerns my own honour — 
on the keeping of which also rests my whole 
and only worldly career — even supposing that 
Vivian Devereux has any wish to drag it from 
me." She paused a moment, and, as Everest 
made no rejoinder, added, in a changed tone, 
— "I think we had best close this interview. 
You €an remain to dinner if you choose to 
drop the subject ; but if not, then you can 
leave me." 

Everest laid his hand upon the door. 

" I select the latter course," he said. '* You 
. have been warned. See that you do not singe 
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your wings in the candle round which you 
flutter. It is well to be *the fashion' — to 
have your house known as favoured by the 
most famous man of the day — ^possibly to 
have your name linked with his in no credit- 
able fashion. Even this would perhaps hardly 
injure you ; it would add piquancy to the whole 
affair ! But you may have to pay heavily for 
the game you are playing with Marmaduke 
Devereux's brother ! " 

With those words he passed out, shutting 
the door with no gentle hand ; and Adeline 
was left to her own reflections. Her brother 
—for, though it did not suit his purposes or 
hers that their relationship should be known 
to the world, Adeline Faulkner and Percy 
Everest were brother and sister — had not 
taken a course likely to conciliate her way- 
ward and vain disposition. He was shrewd 
and keen, but he lacked many of the essential 
qualities of the rtle he had assumed ; and 
where he should have soothed he threatened, 
where he should have been persuasive he was 
harsh. He forgot, too, in giving vent to a 
naturally arbitrary temper, that his sister was 
at once obstinate and vain, and instinctively, 
where she could safely do so, delighted to 
make a cheap show of independence. Even 
Everest's sharpest taunt had no terror for 
Adeline ; on the contrary, she was one of 
those women w:ho find something exciting in 
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the suspicion of a fashionable intrigue, so long 
as it stops short of a scandal. If she had a 
good reason for wincing from such an idea in 
connection with Chandos — Devereux's name of 
all names, it did not weigh for an instant 
against the practical advantage and the 
triumph of vanity to be gained by intimate 
association with him. Adeline did not stay 
to analyse — she was not indeed given to self- 
analysation — the truth that Vivian had already 
acquired an influence over her not easy to 
shake oflf. He had spoken to her during the 
drive from the Park as to Vera's friend ; he 
had conveyed to her — ^less by actual words 
than by the more subtle messengers of look, 
tone, and manner — that, though he shunned 
all other society, he could find sympathy and 
comfort in hers ; the stern gravity of his face 
softened as he spoke to her; and in every 
inflection of his voice there was the ring of 
that respectful devotion, half gallant, which 
some women are capable of inspiring in men 
younger than themselves in years, but which, 
in truth, Adeline Faulkner could no more 
have really implanted in the heart of Vivian 
Devereux than she could have altered the 
course of the planets, or changed at will the 
tides of the ocean. 

She robed herself the next day in her most 
becoming attire to receive her distinguished 
guest. She rejoiced, with a pitiful vanity, 
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to observe, as she looked forth, half hidden 
by the curtain, from the drawing-room 
window, that Lady Dalrymple, who lived on 
the opposite side of the street, saw Vivian 
Devereux ascend the steps ; that Lord Sydney 
ToUemache, driving past at the moment, saw 
him also, for he leaned out of the carriage 
and waved his hand. She turned from the 
window with a flush on her face, and a 
brighter sparkle than even belladonna had 
imparted, in her eyes; and, as she stood 
waiting for her guest in the full, soft light of 
wax-tapers, the crimson draperies of the apart- 
ment throwing into clear and strong relief the 
pale amber of her satin robes, she certainly 
formed a picture of a very handsome woman ; 
and so Vivian Devereux thought as he entered 
the room. But, oh, how poor and earthy in 
comparison to the sunlit beauty of Vera Cal- 
deron ! Instead of a pleasure, it was almost a 
shock to his sense to see that figure, so de- 
liberately posed for effect in a carefully-chosen 
light, like a portrait put up for sale ; and, 
when he bent low over the white, ringed hand, 
never did outward homage more utterly belie 
the heart. 

" You see I have kept my word," she said. 
smiling ; ** though, indeed, of course " — seat- 
ing herself on a lounge near the fire, and 
lowering her eyes while she spoke rather 
, hesitatingly— "1 do not receive yet." 
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"May I then," said Vivian, taking the 
vacant place beside her, "count myself 
privileged?" 

" Yes, Sir Vivian, for — ^for Vera s sake." 

The man's heart leaped up with a fierce 
throb to hear her false lips speak that name, 
to him so sacred, and speak it in hypocrisy. 
Yet he said softly, with a light touch of pain 
in his tone,— 

" For her sake only ? Have I won no way 
in your regard ? If so, my task is but hardly 
begun, for I would fain possess the right to 
say that I am among the friends of one who 
loved Vera, and who — " He paused, bit his 
lip, and added a little hurriedly, ** The world 
gave me all things, Mrs Faulkner, but that 
which — was it perhaps in perversity ? — I most 
yearned for. I have had so few friends — I am 
jealous of friendship. May I try to win yours 
— ^not only for Vera's sake, but for my own ? " 

Vivian Devereux ask this of her ! She 
scarcely checked the passionate exclamation 
that rose to her lips. She did not, could not, 
control the instinct that made her shrink 
away, fear mingling with hatred, as she felt, 
rather than definitely knew, that the resent- 
ment that would have trampled on the very 
word " friend " in connection with the name of 
Devereux was held down by the power of his 
presence — the spell of his influence. If she 
^had but seen the light that leaped into those 
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dark eyes watching her so keenly, so intently, 
she might have heeded Vera's warning. The 
first arrow had told ; and, with the skill of a 
practised marksman, Vivian followed up his 
advantage before she could recover the false 
step she had made. 

" Forgive me," he said, earnestly, " have I 
presumed too much ? Ah ! dare I reproach 
you because, by your kindness, your sympathy, 
your love for one so dear to me — even while 
your mind condemned, your heart pleading for 
her — ^you helped me to bear the burden laid 
upon me, and gave me the hope too hastily 
expressed ? " 

Admirably constructed were those two 
speeches to make the desired impression ; in 
the first was the pain, the eagerness for sym- 
pathy, the confidence half given, half with- 
held, the pause when enough had been said to 
intimate the idea of a deeper than merely 
collateral interest, the pleading for friend- 
ship ; in the second, humility, trust — ^in the 
reproach itself the aroma of a superb flattery. 
What wonder that this woman was as clay in 
the potter's hands to such a master of all the 
arts that win ? It was well indeed that Vivian 
Devereux was not the profligate rumour and 
wilful slander had called him. 

Adeline had recovered herself, and half 
turned towards her companion again. 

" It startled me," she said, " that you should 
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ask for the friendship of one who, it may seem, 
has wronged you by believing the woman you 
love guilty while you acquit her. Yet — " 
She faltered a moment, still struggling with 
the conflicting forces within her. " But," she 
then continued, " you will not condemn ; you 
do me justice — let me say it — no more than 
justice, in reminding me of my love for Vera ; 
how my heart is wounded because it cannot 
follow its own dictates. So, if you value my 
friendship, it — no, I will not say it is yours, 
but you may try to win it if you will." 

Vivian rose abruptly, as if moved by some 
emotion deeper than he cared to show, and 
crossed the room. 

"One victory scored," he said, inwardly. 
" She hates me ; and, by Heaven, she threw 
up a well-constructed earthwork to guard the 
fort I had demolished! She hates me — shrinks 
from my homage with more than hatred — with 
horror, as she would do, if my vague suspicion 
is correct. I believe she is a passive, not an 
active agent in this crime ; but she knows 
enough for Vera to buy her silence. Perhaps, 
then, she may be bought by a higher bid ; but 
my course is the most sure. 1 can force con- 
fession from her when the time is ripe, and it 
soon will be." 

He came back to the sofa, and, sitting 
down, laid his hand gently on that of his 
hostess. 
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" Believe me," he said, " that I shall strive 
to the uttermost ; and, if I fail, I shall know 
that I am unworthy." 

"Nay, nay, the fault might lie with me." 

" How so? " said Devereux, quickly. " You 
could not — I know it — misunderstand me." 

"I trust not — at least, if I could do so 
now, I think I could not after I knew you 
better." 

" You underrate the power of your own 
sympathy. But I have your promise ; if it 
is unknightly to hold a lady to her promise, 
own that I have some— much excuse." 

" You flatter me in claiming excuse." 

" They say," said Vivian, " that truth is 
often flattery." 

" Sir Vivian," said Adeline, looking for a 
second full in his face, " ' they say ' — as you 
know — that you were once — well, I will say it 
plainly, a roue. Do you comprehend why I 
repeat that to you now ? " 

"Because," said Vivian, quietly, "I am 
* courtly, gentle ' — because I have * all the 
graces that win hearts to break them ' ? " 

He saw — for he was covertly watching her 
— a sudden slight dilation of the eye, a quiver 
of the lid, a passing spasm over the lips, and 
quick compression ; and her fingers began to 
play a hasty indefinite tune on her knee to 
hide their trembling. 

"What are you quoting from," she said, 
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with a short laugh, ** or are you drawing on 
your imagination ? " 

" No ; those were the actual words an old 
woman once said to me at Chandos-Royal. I 
thought little of them, but more of the pro- 
phetic words she added, for they have come to 
pass — ^at least in part." 

" Prophetic words ! " 

Did his fine ear detect the least shade of 
anxiety in her tone ? 

" Ay, prophetic," he said, gloomily. " Per- 
haps the woman was distraught. Perhaps she 
had good reason for the hatred she expressed 
against my house ; but she had no cause of 
hatred against me — By Heaven ! " 

He ,t^d to his fit, Adeline sprang up, 
with a look of almost wild terror. 

" What is it? What do you mean? Speak!" 
she cried, in a sharp, piercing voice. 

" Nothing — ^forgive me," Vivian muttered, 
sinking back again and pressing his hand to his 
forehead. Then, recovering himself with an ap- 
parent efifort, he turned and bent down to his 
companion, who was still — he could see it — agi- 
tated, though she strove to hide it. "I startled 
you," he said, pleadingly. " Pardon — a thou- 
sand pardons. It was but a sudden, vague idea." 

" You are still enigmatical — you did startle 
me " — she said the last words in explanation, 
for she was conscious that her voice trembled. 

" Mrs Faulkner, forgive me if I say no more 
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at present. After all, I may be wronging the 
dead." 

" The dead, Sir Vivian ? " 

"My brother Marmaduke." 

There was a moment's pause ; then Adeline 
lifted her hand to her face and turned aside a 
little. 

'* I think I understand," she said ; " the 
woman may have had, as you say, good cause 
to hate the name of Devereux. But — pardon 
me, I have no right to ask anything — " 

" The right of sympathy, Mrs Faulkner." 

" I was going to ask what sort of woman she 
was." 

" An old woman— bent— with infirmity, I 
should think. She was apparently quite of 
the peasant class, although her language hardly 
belonged to that class." 

" Some of the gypsies," said Adeline, " get 
hold of very fine phrases. But, if she was 
what you describe her — " 

" She might have had a daughter," said 
Vivian, drily. 

**True," observed his companion; and he 
noted that she drew silently a long deep 
breath. " But do you in any way connect 
this old woman with the murder ? " 

" No ; if she had been guilty, why should 
Vera protect her ? " 

" Why, indeed ? Had you ever seen this 
woman before, or have you seen her since ? " 
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" I saw her first when I rode through Pen- 
garth after my election to Parliament. She 
spumed the money I ofiered her. Since the 
day she spoke to me in the park I have not 
seen her ; but I hold to the opinion that she 
was not what she seemed. It is an old story 
perhaps. Let us pass to a more congenial 
subject." 

He seemed as if he would fain shake ofi* 
some disagreeable impression, and he observed 
that his companion gladly turned from the 
conversation. 

Vivian Devereux was far too accomplished 
a diplomatist to keep too long on dangerous 
ground — ^above all, to leave Mrs Faulkner with 
ail impression that the interview had closed 
with reminiscences or conjectures concerning a 
past on which she had no wish to throw any 
light. He devoted the remainder of his 
visit to ingratiating himself more and more 
with his fair hostess ; and, when he took 
leave, it was with the promise to see her 
again shortly. 

" And you will not forget me," she said, 
coquettishly, " for one younger and fairer ? " 

" Foi de gentilhomme / for which, if that be 
not enough, inclination is sufl&cient guarantee," 
said Vivian, too earnestly it seemed for the 
mere language of compliment. ** And — you 
forget — I do not go into general society." 

VOL. III. H 



CHAPTER XIL 



A PARAGRAPH. 




IT'S very odd/' said Florrie Morton, 
a fortnight later, laying down the 
Beau Monde, and folding her 
hands with a sigh. 
**What is odd, my dear?" asked Lady 
Constance, over her chocolate. 

*'I was thinking of Vivian, mamma. I 
give him up. He utterly puzzles me. Look 
here. This paragraph is meant for him — and 
it's what people will say." And she took up 
the paper again, and read aloud, " * So Stratton 
Street is the fashion. No wonder; Greek 
Street, Soho, would be the fashion if * Rohan 
je suis ' — ^you know they used to call him that 
at college, mamma — * was often seen there. At 
the theatre the other night she was the observed 
of all observers. He snubs Mayfair and St 
James's — has not even been down to his pro- 
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perty; the sweets of friendship keep him in 
town/ " 

" Abominable paper ! " exclaimed Lady Con- 
stance, angrily. "But, really, Vivian is in- 
comprehensible. He used to be so fond of 
you ; yet, after coming once, he writes an 
excuse when I ask him again ; and the same 
afternoon he goes to a private view at the 
Halford Gallery, and Mrs Gresham-Faulkner 
is there. And she was no friend of Vera 
Calderon's. If he wants her friends, are there 
not Lady Landport, Lady Kynaston, a host of 
women of ton, and high-souled women too? 
No, Florrie " — with a decided air Lady Con- 
stance set down her cup — " I don't like this in 
Vivian at all." 

" Mamma," flashed out Florrie, up in arms 
for her favourite directly her vague suggestion 
was taken up in earnest and made tangible, 
** there is no harm in it ! You can't think for 
a moment that Vivian would ever be disloyal 
to Vera; and, if he were a perfect Lothario, 
how could he dream of such a woman as that 
Mrs Faulkner beside Vera ? " 

When one lady puts the demonstrative ad- 
jective before another lady's name, there is no 
more to be said ; and so Florrie appeared to 
think, for she left the room in a very disturbed 
state of mind. 

" It's odd, isn't it," said Clem WUloughby 
to Lord Sydney Tollemache at the Travellers' 
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— " about Chandos-Devereux, I mean ? He 
can't be carrying on a flirtation with Mrs 
Faulkner ? " 

'* I shouldn't have thought it of him," said 
Lord Sydney, dubiously ; " would you, Las- 
celles ? You're the most favoured of us." 

" No," said Lord Lascelles, in a tone that 
conveyed "and I don't believe he is." And 
he went on with his paper. 

He knew from Vivian's own lips that he had 
a motive in cultivating the society of Mrs 
Faulkner ; and he was satisfied to know no 
more than that. 

" I wonder he stays in town at all," added 
Clem. ** He mightn't care about going down 
to Chandos Eoyal ; but he might go abroad." 

" I can see a good reason for his being in 
town," put in another. " We know he doesn't 
believe Miss Calderon to be guilty ; and he's 
not one to sit down and w^eep beneath the 
willow, nor yet to tell all the world what he is 
about." 

" Ah, y-e-s — I didn't think of that," said 
little Clem, who seldom thought much about 
anything, so the omission was not strange. 

Adeline Gresham-Faulkner was the fashion. 
The Duchess of Woodstock passed her in the 
Park and bowed graciously, though she said to 
Ella, " What can Sir Vivian Devereux find in 
that woman to attract him ? " and Ella replied, 
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" Artful creature ! " as if Adeline were the 
spider and Devereux the fly. Ladies who, 
since Vera s disappearance from the sphere of 
fashion, had begun to " turn the cold shoulder " 
to Mrs Faulkner, now sought her society. She 
found herself courted, caressed. Like the 
butterfly, she lived in the sunshine ; she de- 
lighted in the flowers in which poison might 
lurk ; she laughed at the paragraph which had 
grieved and perplexed Florrie Morton. When 
Percy Everest once more warned her, she de- 
fied him, and forbade him the house. She felt 
secure ; Vivian Devereux suspected nothing. 
She had found that out on the first day he 
called ; and since then he had made no allusion 
to the past, though he saw her so often. And 
Percy himself was staggered. Was it possible 
that Vivian was really attracted by an evan- 
escent admiration foir Adeline Faulkner ? Ev- 
erest's own incapacity for entertaining any 
strong aficction blunted his power of estimat- 
ing character in this instance, as it had done 
with regard to Vera Calderon ; but he could 
do nothing, and so ground his teeth in silence 
when he heard of the dashing Mrs Faulkner 
and Sir Vivian Devereux. 

Vera Calderon in her prison was not wholly 
in the dark. She saw by the papers some- 
thing of this game for life and death ; and she 
could read between the lines. 

** What will be the end ? " was her inward 
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cry. " He is on the right path, and every step 
is taken with deliberate purpose. When the 
time is ripe, he wiU strike the final blow ; and 
what he learns from her will place the truth in 
his grasp. Is it better so ? No ; but I am 
helpless. I dare not even warn her now. 
She must be utterly under his influence, 
enough to make her perhaps betray to him 
that I had written." 

The Beau Monde lay before her ; she took it 
up and looked again at the paragraph that had 
excited so much comment 

" The fashion now," she said, slowly. " But, 
if the border-land be passed, if the world should 
begin to link name and name in such manner 
as to cause men to laugh and shrug their shoul- 
ders, then she will feel the reaction. But Vivian 
will not let it come to that." 

Almost at that moment Vivian Devereux 
threw the " society " journal across the room, 
and with a grave, stem smile on his lips rose 
from his seat by the table in his chambers in 
Pall Mall. Alba, lying on the leopard-skin on 
the hearth, looked up wistfully and laid back 
his ears ; but Vivian just now hardly noticed 
even his favourite. 

- It is the turn of the tide," he said within 
himself, "and I must take it before it ebbs 
again. She is the fashion now ; the sycophants 
who call her mauvais ton are bowing at her 
footstool because I am the fashion, and in the 
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sun of my favour she Uves and moves and has 
her being. I hear now the munnur of the 
breeze which wiU become a hurricane ; a week, 
and it may be too late. I have worked for 
this hour, and I will not let it pass and find 
me still without the clue I seek." 

He sank down upon the chair from which 
he had risen and covered his face for a moment. 

'* Oh, Vera, my heart ! what agony is in 
every second spent in this wretched task! 
How the false smile, the look, the tone, that 
carry the semblance of homage to another 
shrine seem like a wrong done to thee ! I 
shrink in horror even from the idle gossip that 
marvels how, while my betrothed wife lies in 
prison, I can dangle in the train of an Adeline 
Faulkner." 

Alba rose and, softly whining, laid his honest 
head on his master's knee ; and that loving 
sympathy roused Vivian. He dropped his 
hands and caressed the noble animal fondly. 

" Always faithful ! " he said, with a half-sad 
smile, and then he took up a letter that lay on 
the table and glanced over it again. 

" * Only a few friends,' " he said, musingly. 
" She hopes I will drop in, and not mind * so 
very few.' She wants in her own house to 
show that Vivian Chandos-Devereux, Vera 
Calderon's betrothed, is not blind to Adeline 
Faulkner's smiles. The bittern is proud of her 
falcon lover, yet fears him too. Lost to all 
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womanhood she were indeed if it were not so, 
for I truly believe — " He paused abruptly, 
and an expression of intense pain contracted 
his brow ; but there was no sign of relenting in 
his steadfast purpose. 

" I little thought once," he said, with a bitter 
sigh, '* that Vivian Devereux would ever need 
to stab a woman, and deal the blow where the 
wound is the keenest and cannot be warded off." 

He drew paper and pen towards him and 
wrote : — 

"Dear Mrs Faulkner, — ^Forgive me that 
I cannot accept your kind invitation. It is 
trying enough to be in London at all ; I shrink 
from even the quiet circle of which you ask me 
to form one. In you I can find S3rmpathy — 
but ces autres ! Instead of to-morrow I shall 
take my chance of finding you alone this 
evening." 

" That will do," he said, as he touched the 
bell for Alphonse. " I trust this evening will 
be my last in Stratton Street." 
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THE WEB FINISHED. 




It was a real happiness for Adeline 
Faulkner to be able to answer Mrs 
Wyndham's urgent request that she 
would stay for five o'clock tea : 
" Indeed, I should be so glad ; but I expect 
Sir Vivian Devereux this evening. A note 
came from him just before I left home to say 
that he would look in on the chance of finding 
me at home ; and you know I cannot disappoint 
him." 

*' Or yourself either, my dear. And to- 
morrow ? " 

" He declines — such a nice note, but too 
flattering to show you " — with a little laugh. 
''Au revoir. You will come to-morrow ? " 
" I hope so, dear." 

And Mrs Gresham-Faulkner departed, while 
Mrs Wyndham, who had accepted the invita- 
tion to Stratton Street only in the hope of 
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meeting Sir Vivian Devereux, meditated on 
the expediency of having a severe headache on 
the morrow, and also " pulled to pieces " her 
"dear Mrs Faulkner," to an intimate friend 
who presently dropped in, and decided that 
her conduct would soon bring scandal upon 
her name. 

" After all," said the charitable lady, " she 
is one of those whose goodness is due more to 
appearances than to character. It is my belief 
— and always has been — ^that she might be 
won on Devereux's own terms ; but I really 
cannot imagine that Sir Vivian can think the 
game worth the candle." 

Was Mrs Wyndham's estimate — ^though per- 
haps partly prompted by pique — a true one ? 
Was it this knowledge that softened to Dev- 
ereux's chivalrous nature the pain of laying 
bare a terrible wound ? 

It was with strangely mingled feelings that 
Adeline Faulkner returned home ; even on the 
very threshold she half regretted that she had 
not remained with Mrs Wyndham. Yet, when 
the footman told her that Sir Vivian Devereux 
was in the drawing-room, she thought she 
could not have forgiven herself if she had 
missed seeing him. 

A quarter of an hour later she entered the 
presence of her visitor, with her most charming 
smile and her most fascinating manner. 

'* I am 90 sorry," she said, " that you should 
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have had to wait. I hope it has not been for 
long ? I hastened home as fast as I could." 

"The time seemed long," answered Devereux, 
in a tone that pointed the words, as he took 
her outstretched hand ; " but by the clock I 
have not been here more than a quarter of an 
hour. I hope you have not torn yourself away 
from some charming friend on my account ? " 

" It was not tearing mysefr away, Sir 
Vivian," said the widow, with a half sigh and 
a half smile, but with — he saw at once — a 
certain embarrassment in her manner. 

" No ? May I take that as a positive or a 
negative compliment ? Was the friend's 
society so little valued, or " — in a lower tone 
— " mine so much ? " 

He was standing by the mantelpiece — a 
favourable position for watching her face — and 
she sat on a low lounge, the colour of which 
well set off that of her draperies. Wincing 
visibly, but flushing, too, in pleased vanity, 
she answered with a fleeting upward look, — 

" You must not press a woman too closely 
for a reason or a sentiment; but — are not 
you, too, a friend ? " 

Was he? Vivian was silent. He shrank 
from the assumption of that sacred name ; 
but he could, if he chose, have put the 
question aside. Silence produced the exact 
effect he wished to produce. Adeline could 
hardly think he counted himself less than a 
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friend, and was held mute by conscience ; 
the alternative, so flattering to her restless 
vanity, was sure to take possession of her 
mind. Was there a struggle in Vivian 
De vereux's heart ? Was he perplexed when 
the problem was thus suddenly presented to 
him ? Had he ever seriously considered to 
what his homage to a beautiful woman, whose 
influence over himself he had perhaps never 
exactly measured, was leading him ? Or did 
he know well his own mind and purpose? 
Was Vivian Devereux so deliberate and 
heartless a profligate that he could have 
carried insult in his heart while so carefully 
banished from eye and lip — insult, too, that 
so cruelly wronged the woman to whom that 
heart should be entirely given, and whom he 
had professed to believe innocent of all 
offence? The thought was like a poisoned 
arrow to Adeline; and yet, it was less for 
herself, as a woman, that she put it from 
her in terror and dismay than because the 
man before her was Vivian Devereux. It 
would have been a triumph, though it might 
be evanescent, to win even such tainted 
homage ; but from him — Marmaduke Dev- 
ereux's brother ! She dared not look at her 
companion. She had played with fire, and, 
lo ! the fire was her master. A firmer, 
stronger spirit would have made a way of 
escape — would have "assumed a virtue if it 
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had it not ; " but Adeline was not capable 
of this. She was ready of resource in petty 
intrigues ; she failed when called upon to 
meet great occasions. 

With white scared face, she rose hastily, 
then paused ; for it struck her that she was 
putting herself in a false position by assuming 
too much, and she tried to eflfect a retreat. 

"I am pressing you too hard now," she 
said, with a laugh that she felt sounded 
hollow and unreal ; " though you asked for 
my friendship, did you not? Well, let us 
change the subject." 

And she turned towards the table. But 
Vivian's detaining hand was on her arm — a 
Ught, yet imperative touch, to which she 
instinctively yielded, while she shrank from it. 

" No," he said, almost sternly, " we cannot 
change the subject. You cannot gather the 
flowers and spurn them when their fragrance 
ceases to please you. You cannot play with 
a man's life as if it were some toy — the 
fashion of a season — to be a part of your 
attirail for a few weeks, and cast aside when 
the caprice that rules your world decrees 
something new." 

Adeline Faulkner flung ofi* the speakers 
hand as if it had been an asp. 

"This from you!" she gasped. "From 
you, Vivian Devereux ! Oh ! horror — from 
you ! " 
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If she could have but seen, or seeing, read 
aright, the look that flashed into the man's 
dark eyes ! For the burden of the cry was 
not " This to Tne," but " This from you." 

He laughed bitterly. 

" From me ! " he said. " Why not ? Be- 
cause my betrothed wife lies in prison ? 
Because I love her still ? What then ? 
You knew this when you suffered me to be 
to you, if less than a lover, more than a 
friend. Friendship between such as I am 
and such as you are ! Bah ! A pretty 
fiction for the halcyon days of the Hdtel 
Eambouillet ! But did you dream of acting 
out that drama now ? You did not. You 
may have lured me on to suit your own 
purposes — to be made the fashion ; but you 
should have known a Chandos - Devereux 
better than to suppose that he would be 
made a mere puppet to forward a woman's 
schemes." 

She turned upon him fiercely now. 

** I should have known a Chandos-Devereux 
better than to have expected constancy and 
honour in him ! Was I worthy to be Vera 
Calderon's friend, and yet, in your eyes, only 
worthy of a homage that insults and de- 
grades ? " 

** Your friendship with Vera Calderon," 
Devereux answered, more calmly, and still 
keeping up the appearance of belief in a 
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story now cast aside, "was a fiction. You 
bound yourself to her by ties of gratitude 
which such a nature as hers could not ignore, 
though they were irksome — ^as you well knew. 
For the rest, your own words condemn you ! " 

" My own words ? What do you mean ? 
In Heaven's name, Vivian Devereux," she 
said, facing him now with some real dignity, 
with passionate indignation, "what do you 
believe me to be ? '* 

" Answer me this ! " said Vivian, laying on 
her wrist a grasp she could not shake ofi*, and 
looking straight into her eyes. " What do you 
know of any who bears or bore the name of 
Devereux, of whom you once professed to know 
nothing, that you speak of them with such 
hatred ? Who of my blood has ever wronged 
you or yours ? " 

"Who?" 

The word was uttered in a hoarse whisper ; 
the woman was trembling from head to foot ; 
the flush on her cheek had faded to deathly 
pallor, giving a ghastly aspect to the faint 
tinge of rouge ; her eyes wavered and fell. 
Watching her, Vivian — as though the suspicion 
had but just burst upon him — suddenly loosed 
his hold, and recoiled with a stifled exclamation 
of horror. 

" In mercy tell me ! " he said, in agitation 
not all simulated. "You cannot — dare not 
keep silent now ! I know too much or too 
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little ! Profligate I may be, but I am not so 
lost as to sue for more than fnendship to the 
woman protected by the barrier of a brother's 
love, even though that love was not given to 
a wife ! Your face, your action, betrays 
you ! " 

She had almost cowered before him, hiding 
her quivering features in her hands ; but at 
these last words she rallied to a desperate 
effort. 

"Was there anything lacking," she said, 
" of villainy in this evening's work that you 
should hurl at me so foul a charge, because, 
judging you by your own words and acts, I 
reproached you with the evil reputation you 
have earned in the world ? " 

" A clever subterfuge," said Vivian, sternly, 
" but one that can hardly account for all that 
has fallen from your lips — all that spoke yet 
more strongly in the cry with which you 
shrank from me but now. I am no longer in 
the dark; even as I speak, I recall things 
hardly noted at the time ; and, as surely as I 
stand before you, I believe the woman who 
spurned my gold, the woman who cursed me 
and prophesied evil to me for my name's sake, 
is the woman the world knows as Adeline 
Faulkner. Spare yourself the falsehood of 
denial; I see the truth in your face; and, 
by Heaven, before I leave this house to-night, 
I will have the whole truth ! *' 
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She stood looking at him, her eyes dilated, 
her hands working nervously. 

" Do you threaten ? " she said, almost in a 
whisper. 

**Ay, threaten if you will!" He came 
close to her, and spoke in a low resolute 
tone. "You are in my power, Adeline 
Faulkner. You are in society, but your 
house is built on sand. A word from me 
will level its walls to the ground. I have 
but to hint that Mrs Gresham-Faulkner — of 
whom, after all, nothing is known — was 
Marmaduke Devereux's mistress, and who 
among these titled dames who now receive 
you will even return your bow in the 
Park ? " 

" No, no ! '' cried Adeline, frantically, clasp- 
ing her hands. " You cannot — you cannot do 
this ! You dare not assert the lie ! " 

" If it be a lie, show me the proofs," said 
Devereux, wholly unmoved. " If you were a 
wife, why have you so long forborne to 
claim the right? Drop all attempt to deny 
that you ever knew Marmaduke Devereux. 
The issue is simply this — ^were you wife or 
mistress ? If you still refuse to answer me, 
you know the alternative ! " 

She was fairly brought to bay now ; she 
knew she was in his power, the creature of 
his will — to-day in wealth and luxury, to- 
morrow an outcast, the gossamer web of status 
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and reputation destroyed by a touch from that 
inflexible man. 

" You do me foul wrong," she said ; " but 
you still show yourself worthy of your name. 
I do well to hate you and yours ; it was good 
news to me that Marmaduke Devereux died a 
sudden and violent death. He, whom the 
world called saint, who banished you from 
your father's halls because you did openly 
what he did in secret — he deceived me, tricked 
me by a false marriage. It is true ; before 
Heaven I speak it ! Weak, wicked I was — I 
do not deny it. For that black-hearted villain 
I cast aside the love of a man who would have 
given his heart's blood for me ; but I was too 
gently born and bred to be the mistress even 
of a Chandos-Devereux. He was too proud to 
make me his wife, but not too proud, not too 
honourable, to deceive and betray me ; and 
when he grew weary of me — in one short month 
— he cast me off* as if I had been the toy of 
an hour, bought with his gold, and taunted 
me with my broken faith." 

She had spoken rapidly, passionately ; but, 
when she paused, exhausted by the violence 
of her own emotions, Vivian remained silent. 
She went on, clenching her hands fiercely,—^ 

" Do you wonder that my very blood turned 
to gall and wormwood — that I hated even you, 
who had done me no wrong, for your brother's 
sake? Do you wonder now that he never 
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married, though he would have made any 
sacrifice to place an heir between you and the 
estates of Devereux ? He dared not marry, 
for he knew I lived. He knew that I would 
blast the name he bore for purity of life, that 
he would be the exile, you the favoured son — 
nay, more, he feared me — ^feared that if he 
took another wife than me to Chandos Royal I 
should find some means to avenge mysefr on 
him and on her. You ought to be grateful to 
me " — she laughed a short, hard, bitter laugh 
— " that I have preserved to you the heirship 
of Chandos Royal." 

"I am not grateful to you," said Vivian, 
gently; " I pity you." 

But it was a pity akin to contempt. 

'* You pity me — ^you, Chandos-Devereux ? 
I want none of it ! Yes, you pity me ; but 
will you spare me ? What guarantee have I 
now that you will not still fulfil your threat ? " 

" I did not undertake to give a guarantee, 
Mrs Faulkner — I call you still by the name 
you have assumed. I do not yet know how 
much or how little mercy you deserve at my 
hands. But you must answer me two more 
questions." 

" A captive must not dictate terms," she 
said, through her teeth. 

" First, then, had you any part, direct or 
indirect, in the death of Marmaduke Devereux ? 
The truth, and without hesitation." 
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** There is no need for hesitation, I had not. 
If my courage had been equal to my will, I tell 
you to your face that your brother would have 
died long before." 

" I believe you," said Vivian, quietly. 
" Next — and I shall ask you no more questions 
now — tell me the name of the man to whom 
your first faith was plighted." 

The secret she was bound to keep — to be- 
tray which would cost her fortune and posi- 
tion, though she knew not why ! Vera s 
warning letter came back to her; Percy 
Everest's words — scorned, unheeded then — 
her boastful defiance, her sneering incredulity ; 
why should she betray that secret ? Why 
should Vivian Devereux care to know it ? 
Yet he was standing before her, armed with 
an irresistible power, asking for the name of 
a man over whom the remorseless sea had 
closed more than two years ago. She made 
one efibrt to keep the citadel. 

"What can it be to you," she said, "to 
know his name ? He is dead — he died before 
Marmaduke Devereux was murdered. Did 
you think his hand had struck that blow ? " 

" Yet I must know his name," said Vivian, 
calmly, though his heart throbbed wildly ; 
" and tell the truth, for, if you play me false ! 
— ^but you will not dare ! Tell me your lover s 
name, Adeline Faulkner." 

She flung herself upon the sofa and covered 
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her face, weeping tears half real, half assumed. 
But, if every one of those tears had been a 
drop of her heart's blood, Devereux would 
not have drawn back now. He was white to 
the lips with the strong emotion within him 
as he bent down and laid his hand heavily 
on the woman's shoulder. 

** Sobs and sighs are but empty sounds to 
me," he said, and in his voice there was no 
ring of the pathos that could impart to her 
even a fluttering hope ; there was nothing but 
the grim assurance of a relentless purpose ; 
" my heart is granite now to you. I give you 
one minute, one minute only, to tell me the 
name of the man whose faith you betrayed for 
the love of Marmaduke Devereux." 

Twice, thrice her gasping breath rose and 
fell ; and then the answer came, in a hollow, 
hopeless tone, — 

''Arthur Calderon!" 




CHAPTER XIV. 

" WESTWARD, HO ! " 




HAT name, though he had expected 
none other, might well have wrung 
from Vivian Devereux some pas- 
sionate exclamation — betrayed him 
into dropping the veil, and, if but for the 
briefest space of time that mind can measure, 
letting the light flash upon his secret thoughts. 
But not even in this moment did the " splendid 
dissimulator" forget his part. He withdrew 
his hand from Adeline s shoulder, and stepped 
back, folding his arms, at first without a word ; 
and, when at length he spoke, he threw some- 
thing of disappointment into his tone.- 

" Arthur Calderon, ' he said, " had ample 
motive for taking vengeance on Marmaduke 
Devereux ; but he perished before my brother 
died. Adeline, look up — Glisten to me ; I have 
little more to say to you before I leave you." 
She lifted her face and rose. 
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" Speak, and speak briefly." 

" LVt not what has happeW this evening." 
said Vivian, " pass your lips to man or woman. 
Understand me fully ; I make no exception to 
this prohibition, and cannot fail to discover if 
you play me false ; and. if you do. I will not spare 
you. You know all that that threat conveys." 

" I do, and that you are perfectly capable of 
carrying it out, Devereux of Kougemont, who, 
it pleased sycophants to say, was always a man 
of spotless honour and chivalrous to women. 
You have need to seal my lips about what has 
passed between us this evening. You would 
not have Vera Calderon know it, although she 
can never be your wife now. Ah! the pro- 

?hecy has come true, and I am glad — ^glad ! 
'ou escaped the violent death your birth fore- 
told, you escaped even the convict's fate ; but 
the blow fell even more heavily through her. 
It has made of your life the ' dreary waste ' on 
which those 'haunting eyes' look forth. If 
you should do your worst — if I should become 
a very outcast, a by-word and a reproach — I 
shall know that my curse has been fulfilled. 
You may be among the rulers of England, 
your voice a power in the senate, your name 
on every man's tongue ; but your heart will be 
like the forest over which the hurricane has 
passed — a wreck, an utter ruin. Revenge is 
the one luxury of the wronged and unhappy, 
and that luxury I possess ! " 
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She had spoken with an intensity of fierce 
passion, to express which even the savage words 
seemed all too tame ; and Vivian, who had laid 
his hand on the door-handle, paused, and heard 
her out in the indulgence of that kind of pity 
which men bestow on a creature for whose 
venom, however contemptible, they feel there 
is some excuse from its very impotence, and 
the anger engendered by the knowledge of 
that impotence. When she paused, he merely 
bowed his head slightly, and said quietly, — 

"I could hardly wish to grudge you the 
poor consolation of revenge. Nurse it while 
you may, for even that may fail. Adieu ! " 

** It cannot ; for, if Vera Calderon were pro- 
claimed iunocent to-morrow, she should learn 
from me what manner of man her hero is, 
though I were crushed in the ruin I should 
make ! " 

Vivian Devereux smiled a little as he opened 
the door to go out ; and that was his only 
answer. He left to Adeline Faulkner the 
enjoyment of the last word. 

In less than five minutes Devereux was in 
his chambers again, and had summoned 
Alphonse. 

''Mon amil^ he said, "there is just time to 
catch the last train from Paddington that stops 
at Pengarth. When I have written a note to 
Lord Lascelles, let a messenger take it." 

Alphonse was the heau ideal of a valet ; he 
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aaked no questions. He vanished at once; 
and in another half-hour master and servant 
were on the road to Paddington Station as 
fast as a hansom cab driven at high speed 
could take them. 

Suspicion had become in Vivian Devereux's 
mind certainty ; and during that brief transit 
his quick and keen mind fitted every portion 
into the puzzle, and the whole map of circum- 
stance and action was before him. Whatever 
had perplexed him was clear in the light of the 
knowledge he now possessed ; but even to 
Alphonse he Only said at present that he had 
discovered a clue to the truth, and Alphonse 
was perfectly satisfied that Vera's hour of 
deliverance was close at hand. Vivian Dev- 
ereux would not abandon a clue once obtained 
until he had unravelled the mystery to which 
it led. 

The next morning's Post mentioned that Sir 
Vivian Chandos-Devereux had left town for 
Chandos Koyal on the preceding night by a 
late train, and when Percy Everest read the 
paragraph he dropped the paper with a heavy 
frown and a dull foreboding at his heart. What 
had made Devereux leave so suddenly for the 
West Country ? 

Vera, in her prison, asked herself the same 
question, and the answer made her clasp her 
hands before her face with the mute inward 
cry, " Is it all in vain ? Have I suffered 
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shame, bearing the burden of bloodshed, for 
nothing ? But surely he will count the cost 
of justice — ^he cannot raise a scaffold where 
now there is a prison. Could I stay his hand 
even now ? No ; it is too late — ^too late ! ' 

Society in the soJUm asked what could have 
made Sir Vivian Devereux go down to the 
West just now ; and it was whispered in some 
quarters that Mrs Gresham-Faulkner could 
throw light on the matter, that the brilliant 
lord of Chandos had found he was not alto- 
[ether irresistible, and offended pride might 
lave had some share in his abrupt departure 
from London. But this rumour found little 
general credence ; for those who would not 
give Vivian Devereux credit for virtue could 
not deny to him punctilious honour and the 
utmost refinement of good taste, and both 
would have been outraged, even in the opinion 
of the most profligate, by such a course as the 
fleeting scandal alluded to would imply. Those 
who Lw the mm more intimUly cob- 
temptuously rejected the mere idea that 
Vivian hadf intended anything at all by his 
supposed flirtation with Mrs Faulkner. " He 
might have been flirting with her. my dear 
fellow ; but really, if you knew Devereux of 
Rougemont more than by sight, you couldn't 
suppose there was anything more. The notion 
is positively ridiculous 1 " 



CHAPTER XV. 



it 



A STBANGE HOME-COMINa 



»f 




RULY this was a strange home-com- 
ing for the lord of Chandos Royal 
— a chilly welcome to the master 
returned as from the grave — " dear 
Mr Vivian," whom all but his own brother and 
father had so loved, to see whose face, which 
ever had a smile for the poorest and the low- 
liest, all his people were longing, for whom 
they all grieved so bitterly in his great grief. 

In the darkness of the cold February morn- 
ing Sir Vivian Devereux, of Chandos Royal, 
stepped out on to the platform of Pengarth 
with his faithful valet and his faithful hound. 
When he had come that summer night as 
Count Saint L^on, a stranger and alien, he 
was expected; the clerk and the solitary 
porter had watched for him, a groom had 
waited for him ; but Sir Vivian Devereux, in 
his own name, came back to the home from 
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which he had been all but banished as a son, 
from which he had fled an exile, like a crimi- 
nal who shrinks from the light of day. If he 
had but sent before him the news that he was 
coming, even at that early hour in the dreary 
winter time there would have been a crowd to 
meet him, only to look on his face, to breathe 
a blessing on him, to hear a few words from 
him. He knew this, and, knowing it, shunned 
it. . 

"It is best as it is," he said, quietly, to 
Alphonse. " The home-coming of a Devereux 
should not have been like this ; but it should 
not be otherwise until the cloud is rolled 
away." 

The old porter, half asleep, had not even 
seen from the far end of the train that any 
one got out, and Vivian and his two com- 
panions had passed the wicket, and were out 
in the miry road — ^for it was mild and damp 
with a true Cornish drizzle falling — before the 
man reached the engine. 

*' All right," said he, yawning, " no one out." 
"No one?" questioned the engine-driver, 
chaffingly. " Why, Bobby, didn't you take 
their tickets ? " 

" Whose tickets ? There weren't no one." 
" Weren't there ? Now that beats cock- 
fighting. Bless yer, Bobby, you've been and 
misised Sir Vivian Devereux himself ! " 
. . « No— you're jokin'. ' 
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'* Blest if I am! Him and his* vallit and 
blood'ound. Don't look so scared — it's fact ! 
All right? Good-night." 

" Good Heaven ! " said the porter, aghast, 
'* and me to have missed seein' him ! And to 
think that last time he come as that there 
furrin Count it was him all the time, and gave 
me half a sov. for old times' sake. Why didn't 
he let us know ? Dear, dear ! " 

And, wide awake now, the porter wiped his 
brow and sped home to bed and to tell his 
wife the wonderful news. 

Vivian, unwilling to rouse the whole house- 
hold at Chandos Royal at so early an hour, 
stopped short at the lodge. 

** There are no children here," he said, " and 
Merton and his wife are young. They will not 
mind being roused to give us shelter till day- 
light. It is rather damp under the trees after 
it has been raining all night." 

It was characteristic of Vivian Devereux 
that, instead of ringing the great bell at the 
gate, he scaled the palings and knocked at the 
door of the lodge ; and, after two applications, 
a window above was partially opened, and a 
voice called out, — 

" Who's there ? What do you want ? " 

"I am Vivian Devereux, and I want to 
come in if you have no objection/' was the 
answer. 

Down went the window, and in half a 
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minute down came the man, light in hand, 
and, flinging open the door, almost fell at his 
master's feet in the exuberance of his joy, 
and his wife, in a decided state of d^hdbille, 
speedily followed suit 

For himself, Vivian refused everything but 
the mere shelter of the roof; ^' he had no need 
of sleep," he said, and, if it had been better 
weather, would have rested under the trees in 
the park ; and Alphonse could only be pre- 
vailed upon to lie down on a sofa. 

It was still early, but all the servants were 
astir when Vivian Devereux walked up to the 
Koyal, and was received with such an ovation 
as— though he had expected a heartfelt wel- 
come — staggered him. 

" I can hardly bear it," he said to Alphonse 
in French. " How have I deserved it ? " 

" How ? Ah, monsieur, you ask that of 
me ! And presently, when the tenants hear 
you are come — " 

** I must escape, Alphonse ;- and truly there 
is stern work to be done. I must ride over to 
Tredegar's farm." 

*' Monsieur knows that Selim is here ? " 

** Ay," said Devereux, turning aside to hide 
the quivering of his lip; **he was sent over 
from Temple Rest." 

And Selim's wild delight can well be im- 
agined by those who know how a faithful 
horse — and especially one of Arab blood — 
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loves his master; and Vivian was a very 
Bedouin to this gentle creature who had been 
so long his constant companion. Selim under- 
stood every inflexion of his voice — and never 
had that voice uttered a harsh word to him. 
Was it not like old times to see Sir Vivian 
ride through the gates on Selim, with Alba 
by his side ? And yet a thousand times better ; 
for he was lord and master now, and, if only 
beautiful Miss Calderon, who in her lover's 
exile had ruled so wisely and well, and won 
the hearts of all on the estates, were in her 
rightful place, mistress of Chandos Royal, 
what would be lacking to fill up the cup of 
happiness ? 




CHAPTER XVL 



MAGGIE PAYS HER DEBT. 




IVIAN had chosen a lonely road to 
Tredegar s farm, and encountered 
no one on the way. He drew rein 
outside the gate of the little gar- 
den that surrounded the house, looped Selim's 
bridle over a post, and, followed by Alba, 
walked up the trim little path he remembered 
so well, and passed through the open door 
into the kitchen. There sat the farmer alone, 
reading the Mark Lane Express ; but, at sight 
of the tall slight figure that advanced across 
the tiled floor, down went the paper, and up 
sprang the farmer, and — well, what he did or 
said he never accurately knew himself; but 
Vivian had good reason to know that his 
hand, despite its slender make, was strong, or 
he would have been in serious danger of losing 
it altogether. 

When the good old man's joy had somewhat 
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cooled down, he wanted to lead his most wel- 
come guest into the parlour ; but Vivian would 
not hear of this, and seated himself, just as of 
old, during his brief visits to the Royal, on 
one of the wooden chairs, asking, as he did so, 
where his ** little playmate" Maggie was. 

" She'll be in directly. Sir Vivian ; she's at 
one of the cottages — and I saw one of the boys 
just now go oflf like a shot to tell her youVe 
come. To think that it was you she met that 
night at the Rest, and not to know it ! It all 
seems like a dream, sir. But, Sir Vivian — " 
Vivian's look and half smile were encouraging. 
" I just want to say this, sir — about Miss 
Vera. I don't know much about the legal 
part of the matter, and it was all a puzzle 
to me in one way ; but it was enough for me 
when you said you didn't believe her guilty ; 
and, as for my Maggie, she wouldn't hear of 
it. Miss Vera must have accused herself to 
save some one. Anyhow, she couldn't be 
guilty. I only wanted, sir, that you should 
know that we didn't believe anything against 
Miss Vera." 

" Thank you," was all Vivian said, in a low 
voice ; and the firm warm clasp of the hand 
told the rest. 

There was much to talk about, though Far- 
mer Tredegar, with true tact, made no further 
allusion to Vera Calderon ; but presently, after 
a moment's pause, Vivian asked, — 

VOL. in. K 
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" Farmer, have you ever heard of any ghost 
story connected with Temple Rest ? " 

" Temple Rest ? No, sir. If there had 
been, I must have heard of it. My Maggie 
told me that she took you for a ghost when 
she met you as Count Saint L^on ; but that 
was particularly silly, because I never heard 
of any ghost there — at least, none that walks. 
There's a ghost that comes to one of the rooms ; 
but that's a lady, whom they say her husband 
murdered in the old days. Oh, no, Sir Vivian, 
none of the Calderons walk ! " 

" I have heard some story of the kind, and 
that made me ask," said Devereux, quietly. 
Then his face changed, and he rose quickly. 
** Here comes little Maggie ! I saw her pass 
the window." 

In she came, with flushed face all quivering 
with excitement, and sprang forward to meet 
Vivian's outstretched hands, on which she bent 
down her bonnie face, quite unable to speak, 
and wetting them with her tears. 

" Why, Maggie, my little playmate Maggie," 
said the young man, tenderly, '* I looked for a 
warm welcome from you ; but I had not dared 
to expect so much as this ! " 

" Because you are so good, sir," whispered 
Maggie. " You don't know how much we 
love 5''ou ! It seems too much happiness to 
see you again." 

She lifted her head and looked up as if to 
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make sure that it really was " dear Mr Vivian," 
whose hands held hers, whose dark eyes met 
hers with the old sweet smile, so grave and sad 
now. 

" Well," he said, and the smile travelled to 
his lips, *' do you think, after all, Maggie, that 
I am a ghost ? " 

" Ah, sir, I was silly ! If I had but known 
who it really was ! And you to pretend that 
you had never seen me before ! " She laughed 
from very excitement, and then ran and 
embraced her father in the fulness of her 

joy- 
Presently she nestled to the old man's side, 

and seemed quite content to look at Vivian 
and listen to his voice ; but the girrs face had 
grown sorrowful, and her looks were uncon- 
sciously wistful. 

Sudaenly Vivian crossed over, and, seating 
himself by her, laid his hand on her shoulder, 
and bent down. 

" What was in your thoughts just now, 
pretty one ? " 

" Oh, Mr — Sir Vivian, I mean," said the 
girl, colouring deeply, " you are too quick ! " 

" It is not a very hard riddle to read. Were 
you thinking of Miss Vera % " 

" Yes, sir. Oh, dear. Miss Vera ! " — and 
Maggie's head went down with a choking sob. 

Controlling his own emotion, Devereux said 
gently,— 
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"You can do Miss Vera^ and me also, a 
service if you will, Maggie.** 

" KI will ?" questioned Maggie, vehemently. 
" Oh, Mr Vivian, you know I would do any- 
thing for you ! " 

"That's right, lassie!" s^d the farmer. 
" Why, of course. Sir Vivian ! She'd be no 
daughter of mine if she felt otherwise ! " 

" I never doubted her willingness," said 
Vivian, smiling ; " but the generosity that 
will render service does not cancel the obliga- 
tion to regard it as a favour. Farmer," he 
added, rising, " you will not mind if I make 
this matter, for the present, a secret between 
your daughter and myself ? " 

" Oh, sir, how can you ask such, a thing ? 
It's too much honour you do us both in letting 
her do anything for you. You'd best take Sir 
Vivian to the parlour, Maggie ; it's more pri- 
vate-like than the kitchen ; farm-servants and 
that come in so often." 

Maggie led the way to the parlour. 

Vivian closed the door, and then took the 
giri's hand in his own. 

** Maggie," he said, " the service I want to 
ask of you is one that requires faithfulness, 
quickness, and secrecy ; and, as you will see, 
it is one I could not possibly do myself, nor 
could any one who had not what you have — 
opportunity. Your ready wit is just what I 
need, and I can fully trust you. Can you 
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trust me enough to act in the dark, simply on 
my solemn assurance that, whatever may 
appear on the surface, you will be doing Miss 
Vera an inestimable service ? " 

** Sir Vivian," said the girl, with a certain 
pathetic dignity, and, though she flushed, she 
looked into his face with a clear earnest gaze, 
"when you saved me from far worse than 
death, I said I hoped I might be able one day 
to do you some service — not as great as you 
had done for me — ^that couldn't be — but 
something to show my gratitude. Maybe 
you didn't think I meant it ; but I did ; and 
I am so glad — oh, I am so glad, sir, that I 
can show you I meant it ! Trust you. Sir 
Vivian ? I don't care what it is you ask me 
to do. Fd die for you, sir — I would indeed 1 " 

" Heaveti bless thy grateful heart, child ! " 
said Devereux, turning aside. " Maggie, you 
have done me a great service already." 

" How, sir ? " said the girl, innocently. ** I 
wish indeed, I had — but how ? " 

" By teaching me how much good there is 
in human nature," said Vivian. 

If the words were a little beyond Maggie's 
reach, she understood the tone and manner, 
and smiled a happy smile. 

" Maggie," continued Devereux, after a mo- 
ment's pause, " you must not start when I tell 
you that I want you to play the spy. You are, 
are you not, cousin to the woman who keeps 
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the lodge at Temple Rest, and very intimate 
with her ? '* 

" Yes, sir." 

" Could you conveniently go and stay with 
her for a time ? " 

** She is always glad to have me, sir ; and 
ril make it convenient anyhow, if you want 
me to go." 

" You will never fail for lack of zeal, 
Maggie " — ^Vivian smiled as he spoke. " I 
want you to go and stay with your cousin, 
and, while there, watch the Rest by day, and 
as much as possible by night. If you can be 
in and out of the Rest, so much the better. 
Take notice who comes and goes ; let nothing 
escape you. But mind — above all things, 
discretion ! Your cousin must know and sus- 
pect nothing — nor must Aileen. She is quick 
and keen ; you will have to be quick and keen 
too. You will need to use all your wits, 
pretty Maggie, and to remember that you 
must on no account be suspected. I shall be 
at the Royal ; at the end of three days come 
up and see me ; but, if you see or hear any- 
thing before that time which strikes you as 
unusual, come to me at once — ^yourself ; send 
no messenger. Now, can you do all this ? " 

" Yes, Sir Vivian, I can do it." 

" I shrink from asking it," muttered Vivian, 
turning away and walking through the room ; 
" but what can I do ? No harm can come to 
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her. Stay " — he paused suddenly, and came 
back to where she stood watchmg him, her 
heart beating high with joy because Sir Vivian 
so trusted her, and with something, too, of a 
woman's inherent love of mystery. " Stay, 
Maggie," said Devereux, gravely, — " I said to 
you * watch by day and night,' but I must 
rescind the latter injunction, to some extent 
at least. I cannot have you do anything that 
might compromise you. You must not be 
about late at night." 

" Nobody would harm me in Temple Park, 
Sir Vivian." 

" More harm is often done by thought than 
by act, Maggie." 

" There'll be no harm done, sir," said the 
girl, eagerly. " I've often been up to the Rest 
and gone back to the lodge quite late ; and 
you see, sir, it's just this way. I know the 
wife of one of the keepers over at the other 
side of the park. If I go out, and say I'm go- 
ing to the Eest, my cousin will think when 
I come back that I've been there, whether I 
have or not ; and, if the servants should see 
her and say I wasn't there, I can say I was 
at the cottage, and the other way about. 
You know what I mean. Sir Vivian ? " 

" Well done, Maggie ! Trust a woman for 
resources ; you will play oflf one against the 
other, and it is a mere chance if all three sets 
meet to explain matters." 
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" Oh, they couldn't, sir ! The keeper's wife 
doesn't know my cousin nor the servants at 
the Rest ; she's the quiet sort that makes no 
friends." ^ 

" Admirable woman ! " said Vivian, with a 
flash of his old humour. Then his manner 
changed. "Maggie," he said, earnestly, ** you 
may be the means of restoring Miss Vera to 
liberty — ^to me. That, I know, would be 
reward suflScient, if you sought reward. God 
speed you, little Maggie ! " 

He placed his hands on her shoulders, and, 
bending down, touched his lips lightly to her 
forehead; and Maggie ever treasured in her 
heart, as something too sacred to be spoken 
of, the memory of that pure, gentle, reverent 
kiss. 

There was a subtle change in Maggie 
Tredegar when she left Vivian's presence, a 
change that no after circumstances could 
obliterate. She had been trusted by the man 
she most wished to serve ; she was counted 
worthy to do a little for one who had done all 
for her ; and the very kiss that sealed the 
compact was a fresh earnest of that faith 
which knew its ground too well to fear 
misunderstanding. 





CHAPTER XVIL 



NEWS FROM TEMPLE REST. 




ARMER TREDEGAR was not sur- 
prised when Maggie declared the 
next morning that she should go 
over to Temple Rest and stop a 
few days with her cousin — for she had often 
run off in this way before ; and the cousin 
received Maggie "with effusion," and asked 
no end of questions about Sir Vivian Dev- 
ereux. The very same morning Maggie went 
up to the house and asked to see Aileen ; and, 
after some delay, Aileen appeared. Of course 
she had heard that Sir Vivian was at Chandos 
Royal. How did she first know it ? Why, 
yesterday some one from the village had 
come running up to the house and shouted out 
to her — Aileen — who was standing at the 
door, before he reached her. "So it would 
be strange if I didn't know," added Aileen. 
But she did not ask Maggie to come in, as she 
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usually did, and indeed excused herself on the 
plea of being very busy. 

That evening Maggie told her cousin that 
she was going over to see Mrs Tremlin, the 
keeper's wife, and might be late. It was a 
fine night, and she was quite safe ; no one 
would hurt her in Temple Park. So she 
wrapped a warm mantle around her, and set 
off across the park. The church clock struck 
seven as she stepped over the threshold of the 
lodge ; and Maggie looked up at the starlit 
sky and was glad there was no moon. In 
three minutes she was out of sight ; and her 
cousin never doubted she had gone to see Mrs 
Tremlin. 

Eleven o'clock. The great clock in the 
tower, and the clock in the chapel tower, and 
the old oak clock in the gallery without had 
just clanged out the hour together, and Vivian 
Devereux, pacing the library floor, stopped 
and listened — as one so often does listen, one 
hardly knows why — to the striking of the 
clocks. The servants had all gone to bed — ^all 
but Alphonse, who being used to city life, 
had acquired later habits, and was now sitting 
in the ante-room reading and dozing. The 
house was very quiet; and, when the last 
cadence of the deep-toned clock-bell in the 
tower had died away, no sound reached 
Vivian's ears but the sighing of the wind 
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through the leafless trees and the wash of 
the sea under the rocks. What was Vera 
doing now ? Was she sleeping, finding a few 
hours at least of oblivion ? or was she, like 
him, wakeful and watchful — pacing her prison 
room as he paced this splendid library, with 
racked brain and bleeding heart ? His spirit 
was with her while his thoughts were busy 
with all that had brought him down to 
Chandos Royal, that made him listen now for 
he hardly knew what ; for, even if by some 
chance, as it would be called, Maggie should 
see or hear anything of importance, she would 
not come to the Royal so late. He had never 
intended this, and thought that his decided 
injunction to avoid anything that could com- 
promise her would prohibit any such rash 
proceeding. He might well start, therefore, 
when his quick ear caught the sound of a bell 
that he knew belonged to the postern by 
which he had entered when he came to 
Chandos as Count Saint L^on, and which was 
underneath the library. The sound was 
slight, as though the bell had been rung 
cautiously ; but Alba, lying on the rug, 
heard it as well as his master, and, with a low 
growl, pricked up his ears. Vivian was in the 
ante-room in a second, and Alphonse started 
to his feet. 

"Hist!" said Devereux — " a ring at the 
postern ! '' 
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" Monsieur, I will go." 

Alphonse snatched up a light and vanished. 

Vivian stood still for a moment, pressing 
his hand to his forehead. If it should be 
Maggie ! What had she seen to make her 
brave so much to come and tell him ? Even 
in the agony of hope and dread — in the 
moment that might be the turning-point of 
his life and Vera s — the chivalrous Devereux 
thought of the good name of this young 
peasant - girl. Two minutes more set all 
doubts at rest. The door was opened, and 
Alphonse came in with Maggie Tredegar, in 
her long waterproof cloak, the hood drawn 
round a pale, agitated face ; but she flushed 
crimson as Vivian took her hand and drew her 
forward. 

" Child, child, what has brought you here ? 
I was never sorry before to see your bonnie 
face, Maggie." 

" Don't be sorry now, sir," said the girl. 
" rd risk anything for you, sir. I thought 
you might want to know at once what I have 
to tell you — and no one saw me, indeed." 

"Thank Heaven for that! Sit down, 
Maggie ; you must be weary, and — " 

" No, no," she interrupted ; " let me tell 
you. Sir Vivian— and I know you must want 
so much to hear it — it's too good of you to 
think of me first." 

" Tell me then, Maggie." 
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He was indeed deadly white with the in- 
tensity of such sickening anxiety and wild 
hope as she could not divine. But he placed 
her in the arm-chair near the fire ; and Alba, 
of whom the girl generally stood somewhat 
in awe, came up and laid his head on her knee, 
and she was not afraid of him now. 

** I went up to the Hall about half-past seven 
o'clock," she said, " and had a chat with the 
servants — not Aileen ; she wasn't there. But 
all the others were, and they were all quite 
well. It wasn't eight o'clock when I left ; and 
then I went back towards the lodge, keeping 
among the trees. I was about half-a-mile on 
the way, when I heard a horse's hoofs behind 
me, and in a minute a horse galloped past 
with one of the grooms from the Kest. I 
thought at first that Aileen might have been 
taken ill, and they had sent for the doctor ; 
and then — " She paused. 

" Go on, Maggie — speak as freely as you 
think." 

" It came to me, sir," said the girl, " that 
you thought there was somebody at the Kest 
— or going and coming — and you had told me 
not to be suspected, and it didn't seem likely, 
too, that Aileen would fall ill suddenly ; so I 
thought I'd best wait and see if perhaps the 
groom brought any one back." 

" You did right, Maggie ; I have done well 
to trust your woman's wit." 
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She smiled, well pleased at the commenda- 
tion, and went on. 

" So I waited, sir, till past ten o'clock — ^near 
half-past it must have been — and I was almost 
afraid no one would come, when I heard a 
horse's hoofs again, and he came past alone — 
like mad—" / 

"Who," said Vivian, laying a grasp of 
unconscious force on her arm as she rose in 
her eagerness — " who was it, Maggie ? Quick !" 

'' Doctor Coryn, sir— it was indeed." 

" Doctor Coryn ! You are certain ? You 
know him well ; remember, the night is dark. 
Are you quite sure, Maggie ? " 

" Quite sure, sir," said the girl, firmly. " I 
was close to the path, and he was on my side. 
I couldn't see his face ; but I knew his figure, 
and his dress too. He wears a long coat, you 
know, sir, and a broad hat. Miss Vera said 
it is something like what the priests wear in 
Spain, and the Vicar of Pengarth doesn't dress 
that way a bit, and his horse is grey ; and 
Doctor Coryn rides that beautiful brown horse 
you gave him. I'd swear it was him any day!" 

" I am satisfied, Maggie, you could not mis- 
take him." He dropped his hand and turned 
to Alphonse, and the eyes of the two men met. 
" If one of the servants was ill," Vivian said in 
French, " why should they send nearly twelve 
miles for a priest ? — and why not send for the 
doctor too ? " 
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It was evident by the man's answering look 
that the same thought was in the minds of 
both. Alphonse only said, — 

^^Monsieur^ qu'en pensez vous ? " 

" I must reflect, Alphonse ; but first I must 
see to this brave girl." He turned again to 
Maggie. '* Little Maggie," he said in a low 
voice, taking her hand in both his own, ** I 
hope in a few days you may know how great 
a service you have done me this night. Mere 
words cannot tell you how grateful I am. No, 
child, no — do not disclaim it. You owe me 
nothing ; I owe you much — ^very much ! And 
now it must be my care to see that your 
generous disregard of your own interests does 
not recoil upon you." 

" I am all right, Sir Vivian," said the girl, 
with trembling lips ; " and oh, I am so happy 
that I could do you service ! I can go back as 
I came — I'm not a bit afraid ; and I shall say 
at the lodge that the keeper's wife was ill, and 
that that kept me. My cousin thought I had 
gone to see her. Please don't trouble about 
me, sir ; you've more important things to think 
of." 

" A gentleman, Maggie, can have no more 
important care than to guard the good name 
of a pure -hearted woman," said Devereux, 
gently but firmly ; " and if anything could add 
to that obligation it is when the good name is 
risked in his service. I cannot allow you to 
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go alone by these country roads at midnight ; 
and you must be tired and hungry too." 

" I don't feel tired, sir — perhaps because I'm 
excited — and I'm not hungry a bit. I couldn't 
eat a morsel — I couldn't indeed, sir." 

" You must try, little Maggie." 

And Alphonse, needing no injunction, poured 
out a glass of wine, and brought it, with some 
biscuits, to the girl. 

'* I am an old traveller, you know, Maggie," 
said Vivian, smiling a little ; " and I know how 
to prescribe in cases like this." 

Then, with thoughtful delicacy, he drew 
Alphonse aside. 

" I see nothing for it but to let the poor 
child walk back," he said — " to keep her here 
is impossible ; and it is equally impossible to 
send her in a carriage. We must run no risks 
of rousing any one else. You had* better go 
with her — you are not much known here. 
You can easily muffle yourself up so that, if 
you are seen — not a very likely contingency — 
you will not be recognised ; and Maggie's 
mantle completely covers her. Take the cliff 
path, and the rest I can leave to you." 

** Oui^ monsieur — and you ? " 

" I go early to-morrow to the Eest. If I 
went to-night, I could not obtain entrance 
without perhaps rousing the whole household. 
I will tell you more when you return. The child 
is ready to go. See to your due equipment." 
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Alphonse quitted the room, and Vivian 
turned to Maggie, who had risen to her feet. 

** Monsieur Alphonse need not go with me, 
sir," she said, anxiously. 

" Have no fear, Maggie ; no one will know 
him, if you should chance to encounter any 
one. You will see when he returns." 

And Maggie almost smiled when Alphonse 
came back, so muffled up that, even in the 
day-time, those who knew him might have 
failed to recognise him. Then Vivian, as 
tenderly and gallantly as if Maggie Tredegar 
had been the first lady in the land, adjusted 
her mantle about her, and thanked her again 
as he bade her an earnest farewell. He saw 
Alphonse and his pretty charge beyond the 
postern, watching them till they were lost 
among the trees ; and then he went back to the 
solitary library — solitary save for the dumb 
friend who looked up with wistful eyes to the 
grave, stem features on which the firelight 
played. 

What tempests of emotion swept over the 
man's heart this night only one human being 
ever knew ; but he never once wavered in his 
purpose. He had put his hand to the plough, 
and that hand did not tremble in its grasp ; 
the steadfast gaze was not for one moment 
turned from the goal. 
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CHAPTER XVII I. 



ARTHUR CALDERON. 




I ID Vivian Devereux, as Selim's swift 
stride carried him rapidly over the 
ground between Chandos Eoyal and 
Temple Rest, go back in memory to 
the first day he had traversed that space in 
the glow of a summer evening, with a heart 
beating high with the vague, wild hope of a 
half-unconscious love? Did he recall the 
graceful figure of a girl under the waving 
trees — a girl who sat dreaming in happy ab- 
straction — and contrast it with a form bowed 
in bitter agony, a face of despair and dread in 
a cruel prison ? 

Heaven knew what bitter thoughts stirred 
within him as he rode under the leafless trees, 
waving gaunt arms above his head in the bleak 
winter wind, what awful grief possessed him 
for Vera, what fear for the future, being still 
in twilight, not knowing whereunto this step 
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on which he was so firmly resolved might lead 
him ! But through all, above all, embracing 
all, what passionate love filled him for her 
who had suffered so terribly, who had sacri- 
ficed herself to save him, and because of the 
very strength of his love for her would not 
trust him ! She had done more than die for 
him — she had lived in torture for him. How, 
he asked himself, with intense yearning, could 
even he atone to her ? How could he win her 
back to happiness ? And the hand that had 
wrought the evil ? He strove to remember 
that death was on the threshold ; but could he 
forgive ? " No, not now," he muttered through 
his set teeth — " Not now, though death should 
have robbed the tongue of speech, and only 
the last look of the glazing eyes could ask 
it!" 

He drew rein before the chief entrance of 
Temple Rest, and, dismounting, gave Selim in 
charge to a stableman, who, on seeing him ride 
up, had run to the spot. A footman opened 
the door, and looked, as well he might, some- 
what surprised. 

" I am early," said Devereux, quietly ; " but 
I come on business, not pleasure. Tell Aileen 
Connor that Sir Vivian Devereux is here, and 
must see her." 

The servant ushered him into the morning- 
room and went to seek Aileen ; he encountered 
her in the gallery above. 
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" Sir Vivian Devereux," said the Irish- 
woman, stopping abruptly — " so early ? " 

" Oh, Miss Connor, do you think he's come 
to tell anything about Miss Calderon ? " 

" How can I know ? Til come directly." 

She ran into a room near at hand, shut the 
door, and fell on her knees. 

" Saints above ! if he knows or suspects, 
what'll I do ? I can*t stand against him ; 
hell have the thruth, if there's thruth between 
Heaven and earth! He didn't belave her 
guilty — ah, God bless an' save him for that — 
I knew he wouldn't ! — an' he's come down. 
An' sure it may be that he's watched an' seen 
the priest ; or he's found out something from 
Mrs Faulkner, as she calls herself ; an* I don't 
know, but I belave, I hope he knows — though 
rd guard it to the last because ye tould me, 
Miss Vera darling ! But sure he'll find a way 
to save you, any way ! " 

She rose up trembling. There was no weak- 
ness about Aileen Connor, and she never sought 
to put oflF the inevitable ; but she knew that 
no weapons in her armoury were proof against 
those she had to meet. Her hand shook as 
she opened the morning-room door and Vivian 
turned to meet her ; and for a moment she 
remembered only that he was Vivian Dev- 
ereux, and she clasped and kissed the out- 
stretched hand, and the tears rushed to her 
eyes and choked her voice. His very presence. 
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too, seemed an augury of hope to bring Vera 
closer ; but, as he was silent, a sudden terror 
seized Aileen. She looked up into the white, 
stem face. 

" Sir Vivian," she faltered — " Miss Vera — 
in pity, spake, sir I " 

** I have no ill news, Aileen ; I am not come 
to tell, but to hear — ^not to answer, but to ask 
questions — and they must be answered." 

Aileen did not lack for readiness, albeit 
Devereux saw at once that his words, though 
they had perhaps startled, had not puzzled 
her, as they should have done if she were not 
self-conscious. Her manner in replying was 
clever acting — but it was acting to him. 

" Sure, Sir Vivian, what is there you'd ask 
I'd wish to howld from you ? " 

" One thing, Aileen — ^but it cannot be with- 
held. I asked for you this morning because 
you alone can be my guide; but I did not 
come to see you." 

"Who then. Sir Vivian?" demanded the 
Irishwoman, boldly. "There's no one here 
but me an' the servants ! " 

"And," said Vivian Devereux, laying a 
light but resolute hand on her wrist — "Arthur 
Calderon ! " 

There was scarcely an outward start — for 
Aileen was not all unprepared; but Vivian 
Devereux felt the strong shiver that ran 
through her like au electric current — ^felt the 
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wild bound of her pulse. By these uncontroll- 
able signs she stood self-betrayed, though her 
face, her blank gaze of wonderment, her 
blanched cheeks, and lips parted in pain and 
fear, might have misled, might have been a 
true index to her hurried words ; for it was 
but a second — one breathless second — ^before 
she spoke. 

" Arthur Calderon ? " she repeated. " Bless- 
ed saints ! you know he's dead — drowned ! 
Heaven rest him ! ** 

" I know," said Vivian, sternly, still keeping 
his grasp on her arm, " that he was alive last 
night. You waste time, Aileen, by attempting 
to juggle me with words. You play your part 
well ; but the blood that leapt through your 
veins just now belied your speech, if I needed 
that assurance. Do you think I am come here 
on hazard, on vague suspicion ? You should 
know me better. Listen to me — I will be 
brief — and then at your peril defy me ! " 

The Irishwoman was trembling now — her 
breathing was laboured ; as Devereux dropped 
his hand, she laid hers on the table, as if in- 
stinctively seeking support. 

" From the moment that Vera's letter came 
to me," said Vivian Devereux, " in which she 
took on herself the burden of blood-guiltiness, 
I swore to know no rest till I had unravelled 
the truth. From her own lips I failed to learn 
it ; but there was a weak point in the bulwarks 
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she had raised around this mystery — ^the 
woman who calls herself Gresham-Faulkner, 
to whom Vera said she owed a debt of grati- 
tude for services done in the past, but who, I 
now believe, simply bargained for the means 
to live in society, and for Vera's countenance 
to give her the erdr^e of the world into which 
mere money could not have forced her, as the 
price of her silence upon two episodes in her 
past life — her betrayal into a false marriage 
by my brother, and her previous betrothal to 
Mr Calderon. It was a suspicion of Arthur 
Calderon's guilt that led me to gain over 
Adeline Faulkner the influence which gave mc 
power, and when the moment was ripe I used 
that power. It is needless now to trace the 
birth or course of suspicion that, once taking 
shape, made all that had seemed dark clear 
and distinct ; but one slight circumstance 
tended to confirm it — ^the fooUsh superstition 
of a peasant, Maggie Tredegar, who, meeting 
me in Temple Park one night when I was 
passing as Count Saint L^on, took me for the 
spectre of Don Diego Calderon. Ah, you 
start!" 

"Did I, sir?" 

The woman moistened her parched lips, but 
said no more than those few words. 

Vivian went on. 

"Maggie told me that once before, in the 
shrubbery, she had seen this Don Diego, and 
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that you had told her his spirit was sometimes 
seen, but that she was not to repeat the story. 
At Maggie's request, therefore, I said nothing 
to Vera, and at the time thought little of the 
matter; but I rarely forget anything, and I 
did not forget this. Two days ago, Farmer 
Tredegar, bred in this place boy and man, 
told me there was no such story of the Cal- 
derons as you told Maggie. I lay no blame 
on you, Aileen; you have been throughout 
simply faithful to your trust. On the night 
that I forced from Adeline Faulkner her first 
lover's name I came down to Chandos; I 
engaged Maggie Tredegar to watch this house. 
She was here last evening, and all the servants 
were welL Before eight o'clock she saw a 
messenger ride through the park ; at half- 
past ten she saw Doctor Coryn ride up to the 
HaIL" 

He paused again. Aileen was as white as 
death ; her limbs shook under her. She knew 
that the meshes of the net were closing round 
her ; she knew that resistance was hopeless ; 
yet she was silent still. Vivian spoke again. 

" And now," he said, with strange coolness, 
" I see it all. I might have learned more from 
Adeline Faulkner, but did not need it to join 
the links of the chain. The supposed death 
of Arthur Calderon was a deliberately-laid 
scheme. He had heard from Adeline Faulkner, 
when, in the disguise of a peasant, she came 
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to Pengarth, the name of her betrayer; he 
planned his vengeance with a forethought that 
provided at once for his own safety and struck 
at one blow both brothers who bore the hated 
name. When he was believed to be dead, he 
was at Temple Kest, hidden in secret places. 
It was his hand that stole the dagger which 
he hoped would condemn me to death, or at 
least to exile that would separate his child 
from me. That child witnessed the blow her 
father struck, and dared not tell me the truth, 
then or later. One link is wanting in this 
terrible story, and that link Arthur Calderon's 
own hand shall supply, if he lives still. But, 
living or dead, I must see him now ! " 

While Devereux spoke, Aileen's mind had 
struggled towards collected and definite pur- 
pose ; and, though she knew the effort she 
made would be futile, she made it in the stern 
sense of a duty that bade her guard to the 
last the awful secret entrusted to her. 

" Sir Vivian," she said, looking him full in 
the face, "you can't prove a single word 
youVe said; and who can find out a secret 
place ? " 

"You have thought well, Aileen, but not 
enough. You have made a brave effort ; but 
it can win you nothing but the reverence due 
to a noble fidelity. This house truly may be 
searched in vain ; but, if you are placed under 
arrest, the secret will be guarded then at the 
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cost of Calderon's life, if he is living still, 
though stricken with sickness ; or he must 
yield himself np. Yeia's own lips most 
confess the trath now. Do you hesitate 
stiU?" 

Aileen wrong her hands above her head, 
and fell down before Vivian Devereux. 

" No, no, no ! Oh, Grod forgive us all ! 'tis 
thrue. Sir Vivian — every word, an' much more 
beside ! Oh, the awful burden on her — ^the 
curse — ^the misery ! Have pity on her, for 
the love you bear her, and the love for you 
that made her suffer — ^have pity ! " 

" Pity ? " said Vivian, passionately. " Do 
I pity who for her anguish and her sacrifice 
would give her ten thousandfold the love I 
gave her in happier days, had I not then 
poured out my whole wealth of love at her 
feet ? Plead rather for pity for that man 
who has wrought the evil ; he will need your 
prayers ! Plead for the assassin who, carrying 
the curse of his hatred to one who had never 
wronged him, broke his own child's heart in 
wreaking his dastard revenge, and wreaked 
that revenge by the base weapon of false 
accusation ! What mercy he shall have at my 
hands will be for that child's sake and for 
mine, because the murderer's just doom will 
bring deathless shame on the child's head. 
But other mercy he shall have none — no, not 
if the child he so foully wronged — ^the child I 
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love — ^knelt to ask it ! Lead me to his pre- 
sence ! " 

Aileen rose. The terrible passion with 
which Vivian spoke filled her with fear ; but 
the knowledge that he had not one thought 
that condemned Vera was unspeakable happi- 
ness. 

" Forgive me, Sir Vivian," she said, hur- 
riedljr. " I didn't know what I was saying. 
I might have known you'd never love her 
less, happen what might. An', oh, thank 
God, you know the truth ! You'll do as you 
will. It wouldn't be you would drag him to 
the scaffold. One minute, Sir Vivian ! " 

She leaned heavily on the table, but, after a 
moment's pause, went on, — 

" God knows it is a misery his life has been 
to him ! An' could I help — could she help 
wishing it closed ? What could she do but 
loathe the very sight of him ? An' indade she 
hardly ever saw him ; but death takes the good 
an' laves the evil. He was well — he never 
ailed, though I know his mind was sore 
oppressed. It was your coming, Sir Vivian, 
that struck him down. He thought you dead ; 
we kept everything from him. an' h^e doesn't 
know even now that Miss Vera is in prison. 
The room he is in has a window, almost hidden 
by ivy, near the battlement that looks over the 
great entrance ; an' I was standing there yester- 
day morning, when a man ran up an' shouted 
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to me that Sir Vivian Devereux was come 
down to the Koyal. It was more than an hour 
after that that I found Mr Calderon in a dead 
faint ; an' when his senses came back he tould 
me what he had heard, an' I had to tell him it 
was thrue, and you were down at the Koyal. 
He got worse an' worse, an' in the evening 
seemed dying ; an' 'twas then I sent for Doctor 
Coryn, for I was to send for him if ever a 
priest was needed. Mr Calderon wouldn't 
have a docthor ; an' betther so — he'd betther 
die," she said, between her teeth. " But he's 
rallied since a bit." 

" Enough, I trust," said Vivian, " to make 
the one atonement possible. What evidence, 
Aileen, is there of the truth ? " 

"His own confession, Sir Vivian, written 
out an' witnessed, an' Miss Vera's own account ; 
an' that is sealed up, an' Doctor Coryn has the 
papers, and directions what he was to do with 
them if he heard from Miss Vera, or if she 
died. An', moreover, Mr Calderon confessed 
it all to Doctor Coryn last night ; but he said 
nothing to me." 

** Arthur Calderon is now, then, sensible and 
fully able to make a deposition ? " 

- Yes, Sir Vivian." 

" Bring me paper and pen, Aileen." 

The Irishwoman obeyed him. He was as 
calm and businesslike as if transacting some 
ordinary affairs connected with an estate ; his 
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hand did not even tremble as he wrote two 
brief notes, and then, rising, touched the belL 
A servant quickly made his appearance. 

" Saddle a horse," said Vivian, '* and ride 
at once with this note to Mr Durham, the 
magistrate's, house. If he is out, go on to Mr 
Burleigh's ; he too is a magistrate. Do all 
with your utmost speed. See that this other 
note is taken to Doctor Coryn, the Kector of 
Kougemont, and the same speed observed. 
The moment the magistrate is here, let Aileen 
Connor know." 

The man bowed and disappeared, wondering 
greatly. Then Vivian turned to Aileen, and 
Aileen without a word led the way to the 
secret chamber that for more than two years 
had concealed the murderer of Marmaduke 
Devereux, the man whose hand had wrought 
such untold misery, whose wretched life even 
now fate seemed willing to prolong, as if in 
solemn mockery of divine justice. 




CHAPTER XIX. 



FACE TO FACE. 




P wide oak stairs, along gloomy cor- 
ridors, till the usually inhabited 
portion of the Rest was passed, 
Aileen Connor led Vivian Deverenx, 
until at length she opened a door that admitted 
them to a large apartment furnished in the 
style of the early Caroline period. Here she 
paused, first locking the doo?. 

" Sir Vivian, let me go in first and prepare 
him for your presence." 
" As you will, Aileen.'* 
He stood still, and Aileen, advancing to the 
wall, opposite the door, pressed her finger 
against a portion of the panel, and it flew 
open, disclosing a dark aperture beyond; and 
Aileen, leaving the panel open, vanished in 
the gloom. 

Two minutes of suspense, and then there 
broke on Vivian's ears a wild half-stifled cry. 
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a cry of terror and despair. Without a second's 
hesitation he sprang through the open panel, 
and dashed back a half-closed door beyond. 

A strange sight met his gaze. 

It was a good-sized room, comfortably — even 
luxuriously furnished. In the ancient fireplace 
a bright fire burned, and books were scattered 
on a table near it. 

But at first Vivian saw nothing but the bed- 
stead and the figure that lay on it, the hands 
convulsively clutching the quilt, the head 
thrown back on the pillow, the livid upturned 
face full — even in the locked rigidity of what 
seemed like death — of dread and horror. 

Thus it was that Vivian Devereux looked 
once more on the features of Arthur Calderon. 

" He is not dead," said Aileen, turning at 
once to the table fox restoratives. ** He was 
like this yesterday ; an' the moment, just now, 
I told him you were here, that he must see 
you, he cried out — ^an awful cry — ^you heard it 
— and fell back like this." 

Was there pity in Vivian Devereux's heart 
as he silently raised the unhappy man's head, 
while Aileen bathed his brow with some pre- 
paration of vinegar that she had brought, 
knowing evidently what was best to do — was 
there pity and one touch of remorse that he 
had, albeit unintentionally, given Arthur 
Calderon what he saw at once was his death- 
blow? or was there only a stern sense of a 
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just retribution, and the inevitable thought, 
unchecked, that it was better so — far better 
so? 

"A little brandy now, Aileen," he said, 
presently ; and she brought it. 

" The teeth are locked," she said ; " he cannot 
swallow." 

- He must be revived," said Vivian, with a 
look that made the Irishwoman shudder in- 
voluntarily, it was so pitiless ; and, gently as 
he unclenched the rigid fingers, there was not 
one touch of tenderness. Yet this man was as 
tender as a woman. 

He poured a few drops of dUuted brandy 
between the lips, and, while Aileen chafed the 
hands, he watched the effect of the restoratives, 
anxiously, with lips almost as ashen as the lips 
of this dying man prostrate before him, and 
eyes burning with a fierce inward light ; but 
no softening shadow stole over his face, and, 
when a faint sigh gave signs of returning life, 
the muttered ** Thank God ! " was no expres- 
sion of the joy which welcomes back the spirit 
from the gates of death, but relief from the 
fear that Arthur Calderon would die before he 
had made full retribution. 

**His senses are returning," said Aileen; 
" but it won't be long he'll live ; there's death 
in his face this time." 

"Ay," said Vivian, steadily, "it is the 
Hand of God ! " 
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He drew back as Calderon's eyes opened 
slowly and rested, at first blankly, on AUeen ; 
then with returning thought came back the 
terror, and, striving to raise himself, the 
sufferer gasped, — 

" Is it true — tell me — no deception — is he 
there — Vivian Devereux ? Ah ! " 

He uttered a shriek as, turning sharply, his 
glance discovered the tall, motionless figure a 
few steps from the bedside, and remained for 
a moment, with fallen lips, and livid cheeks, 
and glaring eyes — an awful face and figure, 
never to be blotted from the memory of these 
two who saw him. Then he shrank cowering 
down, and hid his face with a deep, heavy 
groan from those accusing features. 

" Arthur Calderon ! " said Vivian's low, clear 
voice. 

The other looked up with a wild " hunted '' 
stare. 

" Let me die ! " he said. ** You are avenged 
at last ! I am dying, and it is your hand that 
has struck me down, as surely as mine struck 
Marmaduke Devereux. Let me die — alone — 
quite alone. You are glad I am dying ; for 
you could not drag me — Vera's father — to a 
scafibld." 

" You have something yet to do before you 
die," said Vivian, sternly— " some further 
restitution yet to make." 

"I have made restitution," Calderon 
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answered in the same excited manner. 
*' Doctor Coryn has my written confession. 
Last night I made full confession to him. 
What more is needed ? " 

" Your deposition before a magistrate— who 
should be here by now." 

He looked at Aileen, who immediately left 
the room. 

Calderon fell back on the pUlow, breathing 
heavily. 

" It matters nothing now," he said, after a 
moment's sUence. " I can't give back all I 
have taken ; I will give back what I can. I 
thought to part you and Vera. I hated you 
for the wrong your brother did me ; and, if 
the story Percy Everest told me of you had 
fulfilled my purpose, I would have spared you ; 
but it did not. She would not believe it ; I 
did not believe it, after what you said ; but I 
afiected belief to cover my hatred." 

" I know it," said Vivian, as Calderon paused 
for breath. " I know it now." 

'* It is all set down in writing," continued 
the dying man. " But you are parted now by 
my crime — parted for ever." 

" Your crime, Arthur Calderon," said Vivian, 
bending down, " will have no power to sever 
my life from Vera's. Let the whole world 
cry shame, the day that proclaims her father 
my brother's murderer and my false accuser 
will give her back to me ! " 
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" What ! " said Calderon, trying to lift him- 
self. " Are you saying this to balk me of the 
vengeance for which I sinned so deeply against 
you ? " 

** I should scarcely stoop to triumph over a 
dying man." 

Calderon gazed at Vivian for a few moments 
in silence. At length he said slowly, — 

" I knew you loved her, but I never knew 
how much till now. I blackened my soul to 
part my child from you, and I have failed. I 
loved too — and the man who robbed me of 
my love paid for it with his life. You do 
not curse me for that deed ; you would have 
done as much yourself; and little love had 
you for your brother. Even the wrong to 
yourself you might perhaps forgive. It is 
the wrong to Vera that steels you. But I do 
not ask your pardon. Hark ! What noise is 
that ? " 

There was the sound of approaching foot- 
steps — ^then Aileen's voice — and in a minute 
the Irishwoman entered. 

" Mr Durham is here, Sir Vivian," she said, 
" and Doctor Coryn. Your messenger met the 
priest coming this way." 

" Let them enter," said Calderon, directly. 
** I am willing to make fuU restitution. They 
cannot drag me from a death-bed to a felon's 
doom ! " 

Aileen went out, and in a minute returned 
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and ushered in a grave middle-aged man and 
Doctor Coryn. The former, who had evidently- 
been aflForded some information concerning the 
reason of his presence and the identity of the 
dying man, gave one look of mingled pity and 
wonder at the figure on the bed, and silently 
shook hands with Vivian, whom he knew 
slightly. Doctor Coryn clasped the young 
man's hand more warmly ; but a deeper shade 
of sadness fell on his gentle features as he 
marked the almost ruthless sternness of 
Devereux's face. Calderon glanced too at 
that face, and then towards the priest and the 
magistrate ; but he said nothing. Truly it 
was a strange and terrible scene. 

Aileen drew forward a table and placed 
writing materials and a Bible upon it ; then 
poured out a little wine and gave it to 
Calderon. He drank it eagerly, and turned 
to Doctor Coryn. 

" Will you," he said, " sit down by my 
bedside ? Aileen, prop me up a little. That 
will do." 

Vivian stood by Doctor Coryn's chair, rest- 
ing his hand on the back of it; the magistrate, 
with the Bible in his hand and his face turned 
to the dying man, paused; the priest bent 
down his head, waiting to hear again the 
story of the preceding night. There was a 
moment's utter silence, save for Arthur Cal- 
deron s laboured breathing ; and then he 
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spoke in a voice hoarse and hollow, but 
steadily and calmly, — 

" Bring me the Book," he said. " I am 
ready." 

And he kissed the Bible with his dying 
lips, and swore that he spoke as a dying 
man, shortly to stand before his Judge. Then 
the magistrate laid down the Book, and took 
up the pen to record the story of wrong and 
guilt. 




CHAPTER XX 



KETRIBUTION. 




WILL speak briefly," said Arthur 
Calderon, " for I have not 
strength to say much, and it is 
not needed. I am guilty of the 
murder of Marmaduke Devereux ; and my 
motive was revenge for a deep and bitter 
wrong done to me. I endeavoured to im- 
plicate Vivian Devereux in my crime, because 
I would not have my child become his wife, 
hating him for the sake of the name he bore. 
More than twelve years ago, when my 
daughter was a child, I, being out of health, 
and requiring, I was told, bracing air, went to 
stay in a quiet village on one of the Cumber- 
land lakes. There I met by chance the 
governess of a gentleman living there ; I 
forget his name, but it matters nothing. 
Her name, she told me, was Marlande — 
Blanche Marlande. We met often, at first 
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by accident, at any rate apparently so — 
afterwards by design. I had learnt to love 
her, and she returned my love ; but I did not 
care to visit at the house where she was. I 
bore an ancient name ; she, so far as I knew, 
was of an obscure family. A sudden summons 
to attend to some pressing affairs at home 
brought matters to a crisis, I asked Blanche 
Marlande to be my wife, and she consented. 
I said nothing of all this to any other person. 
I intended to keep it secret till I was married, 
and that could not be for two months. I 
wrote to Blanche Marlande, and my first letter 
was answered — ^but only the first. I loved 
that woman," said the dying man, half-lifting 
himself, and his eyes lighted up as he spoke 
with almost the fiie of youth, " with a fierce 
exacting love, yet a love that even perfidy 
could not kill. Did I not prove it ? " 

Doctor Coryn's gentle hand touched his, and 
that touch seemed to calm him. He went on 
more quietly, — 

"I grew anxious, suspicious, and went to 
Scarsdale within six weeks. Blanche Mar- 
lande was gone ; only two days before she had 
fled with a gentleman who had been less than 
a month in the place. His name no one 
seemed to know accurately ; but they thought 
it was Lucas. It was then I went abroad, and 
made myself an exile, wandering from place to 
place. After more than ten years I came back 
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to England. Better for me if I had remained 
away ! On the night of the costume ball at 
Chandos Koyal, after my return home, a letter 
was given to me. It was from Blanche ; she 
was in the neighbourhood, and asked to see 
me. I met her the next evening, and then I 
learnt from her the truth. Her name w^as not 
Marlande ; she had assumed the name because, 
being obliged to earn her bread as a governess, 
she was unwilling to do so in her own name, 
which was well known in Cumberland, though 
her immediate family were Canadians. She 
was the sister of Percy Clinton Everest, the 
guest at this time of Sir Kandal Devereux." 

** Percy Everest's sister ! " echoed Vivian, 
under his breath. 

'* Ay," said Calderon, half turning towards 
him ; " and he had heard from her before what 
I heard that night, that Marmaduke Devereux 
was the man with whom she had fled, that he 
had deceived her by a false marriage ; and 
Everest had sought the hospitality of Chandos 
Koyal in order to discover some means of 
revenge on his sister's destroyer. But he 
shrank from murder ; he had the will, but not 
the boldness. I had both, and from that 
moment my whole soul was bent on revenge. 
I was possessed by one consuming thought — 
to shed the blood of the man who had wronged 
the woman I loved. At first " — he had turned 
away from Devereux again — *' I had no dis- 
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tinct idea of casting the guilt on any one else. 
Fate played into my hands in this, as in other 
things. Vera and I went to the Royal one 
morning, and it was Vivian Devereux himself 
who unconsciously gave me the evil idea upon 
which I acted. Sir Randal was a connoisseur 
in old armour and weapons, and proposed to 
show me his collection. Vivian Devereux sug- 
gested that his father should show me also the 
dagger he had worn in the character of the 
Giaour, which he had brought from the Levant. 
It lay in a drawer in a table in the library. 
Then the idea on which I acted occurred to me. 
I hated Vivian simply because he was of the 
House of Devereux, and my design was stimu- 
lated by the belief that Vera was more to him 
than, knowing what I knew then, I wished her 
ever to be. I went with Sir Randal; and 
when he had shown me the dagger, and re- 
placed it in the drawer, I lingered behind, and 
stole it. Is all that set down ? " 

" All," said the magistrate. 

" Very well. Aileen, more wine." 

She gave it him, and wiped the gathering 
moisture from his brow. He went on, — 

" To feign death would turn suspicion from 
me, whatever should betide. You all know 
how I seemed to have fallen over Bridals CliflFs. 
I only hid in a cave, difficult to reach, and 
where no one ever went, where I had previously 
placed a store of food. My own child believed 
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me dead. It was on the night of Sir Bandal 
Devereux's death that I returned home, at 
midnight. I saw Vera at the library window 
as I lay hiding among the trees, and then I 
came forward, and she let me in. To her I 
told a lie, which she did not believe or pretend 
to believe ; but how could she betray her own 
father ? I told her that a crime I had com- 
mitted years ago had com6 up against me, for 
the man who had witnessed it had written to 
demand hush money, and it was from him I 
had heard on the night of the ball. In these 
secret rooms I lay perdu^ and watched my 
opportunity. It came all too soon. One day 
I saw Marmaduke Devereux come up to the 
Hall, and after a few minutes turn , away 
again. I still wore a disguise — a peasant's 
dress which I had concealed in the cave 
where I had once been hidden — and followed 
Marmaduke with Vivian Devereux's dagger in 
my bosom. Marmaduke Devereux took the 
road through the Quarry Wood. I tracked 
him till he had reached the centre ; then 
I doubled, and suddenly sprang out before 
him." 

He paused a moment. His features worked 
convulsively, his breathing grew more laboured, 
the moisture gathered on his brow. Vivian 
motioned to Aileen to give him more wine ; 
but, beyond that, there was no movement. 
Aileen obeyed, and Calderon again rallied — ^in- 
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deed spoke with an excitement that evidently 
must produce reaction. 

" I gave him no chance ; I sprang on him 
like a bloodhound, and struck him straight 
and full — struck him to the heart. And, as I 
drew out the dagger and flung it far into the 
underwood, my arm was seized, and I turned 
round. I shall never forget that face ! " he 
cried out, covering his own, and cowering 
down. " I shall never forget Vera's face ! " 

Doctor Coryn's hand touched his again. 

" Hush ! " he said. " Try to be more calm ! 
Strive to banish that vision ! " 

" I cannot ; nor that other ! Oh, that other !" 

It was Vivian's hand that was laid on his 
now — ^for the first time, with an iron grasp. 

" What other ? " he said, in a tone that 
made them all look at him. " Who was the 
other who saw that deed ? " 

" Percy Everest." 

" Great God ! " Vivian almost reeled back, 
dazzled, blinded by the broad flash of light 
that shed a lurid glare on the black abyss of 
intolerable wrong and anguish. Percy Ever- 
est ! In this then, too, Vera had lied to him ! 
Not because Everest was his enemy, but for 
the power he held over her, had Vera kept 
terms with the traitor. And how had he used 
that power, how sought to enforce it ? The 
missing link was fitted into the chain now ! 
Vivian ground his white teeth in his fierce 
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passion, and the ruthless thought seized his 
heart which his lips could not utter, — 

" If I had known when I saw him last, he 
had never lived to look on another sun ! " 

The dying man's voice recaUed him to out- 
ward control. He mastered himself and turned 
to the bed once more. 

" My task is nearly finished," said Arthur 
Calderon. " I hardly know what happened for 
a moment. I saw Vera kneel down by Mar- 
maduke Devereux. I think he said something ; 
I know not what. She rose up and said, * He 
is dead ' ; and as she spoke we heard the voice 
of Alba — Vivian Devereiix's bloodhound. Then 
she caught my hand, and we all fled. Vera and 
I came to the Hall, and I regained this room. 
That evening Vera made me tell her all — 
hiding nothing ; ay, even to the weapon that 
had done the deed — how I had stolen it, and 
why. She made me write it all out, and she 
and Aileen witnessed it ; she wrote another 
account, and Aileen witnessed that. I did not 
know what she had done with these till last 
night, when I thought perhaps Doctor Coryn 
had the papers, and I asked him. He refused 
to answer ; but Aileen said that I could know 
now — Doctor Coryn had the documents." 

A long pause now. At length the magis- 
trate spoke. 

** Is that all?" 

** No. I wish to say this : You will wonder 
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why I did not escape abroad. Percy Everest 
forbade it ; he chose to have me in his power. 
He told Vera that if I left Temple Rest he 
would proclaim the truth. He was supposed 
to be in Melton Parva when the murder was 
committed. He had left it suddenly and 
walked over, meeting no one by the way. He 
was in the wood only by chance ; but Vera 
had seen me crossing the park, and had fol- 
lowed, too late to save Marmaduke Devereux, 
only in time to know her father a murderer." 
He lifted himself a little here. " That is all," 
he said ; " that is my confession. Give me the 
paper ; I can sign it." 

The magistrate came round to the bedside ; 
the dying man took the pen in his fingers, and 
slowly — stopping more than once in his task 
— traced his name. And, as the pen dropped 
from his grasp, he turned with a ghastly smile 
to Vivian Devereux. 

" Sign first," he said, " as witness. Your 
name will look strange here — the name of 
Marmaduke Devereux s brother — of Vera 
Calderon's lover ! " 

" Silence ! " said the priest, almost sternly. 
" Remember that you are at the gates of 
death." 

" I know it. Raise me again, Aileen. I 
want to see you all sign." 

The Irishwoman obeyed ; Mr Durham 
handed the pen to Vivian. He took it with- 
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out a word; and Calderon watched him 
eagerly, as he wrote with a quick, firm hand. 

" Let me look at it," he said ; and he gazed 
for some moments on the clear characters 
traced beneath the uncertain signature above. 
" Vivian Rohan Chandos-Devereux," he re- 
peated, slowly. " How I hated that name 
once ! Well, it is a just retribution that you 
should cause my death, Chandos-Devereux ; 
but not for the deed I have confessed, but the 
wrong to you and Vera." 

Then Doctor Coryn signed ; then Aileen ; 
and, lastly, the magistrate. Calderon gazed 
earnestly at the paper once more when all was 
done, and lay back on the pillows. Doctor 
Coryn looked at him, then up at Vivian. 

"Another hour — perhaps less," he said, 
under his breath — ** and all will be over. 
Leave him now to me." 

The dying man heard, and suddenly, with a 
last flash of strength, lifted himself, and fixed 
his glazing eyes full on Vivian s face. 

" Yes," he said ; "I have not an hour to 
live. I know it. I say again I do not ask 
your forgiveness ; I do not ask Vera's forgive- 
ness ; I do not ask to see her ; I could not 
bear to look on her face ; she could not for- 
give me." He stopped, then added abruptly, 
" How came you in England under your own 
name ? Have you been tried and acquitted ? 
No? Tell me." 
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Doctor Coryn interposed. 

'* My son, my son, give your thoughts to 
other things now." 

" Tush ! One hour cannot turn back the 
current of a lifetime. Tell me the truth, 
Chandos-Devereux. Why did you hunt me 
down ? Ah, has Vera accused herself ? Answer 
me, answer me ! " he repeated, wildly. 

Vivian bent forward. 

"Even I, Arthur Calderon, who owe you 
little mercy, would have spared you the 
knowledge you ask. But I will keep it from 
you no longer. To save you and to save me, 
to save herself from becoming the wife of 
Percy Everest, she accused herself of the 
crime your hand committed, and is a prisoner 
for that deed." 

" Vera — believed — guilty — a prisoner ! " 
gasped Calderon. " Oh, God ! Vivian Dever- 
eux, I owe my death to you ! I — I thank 
you for it. I — " 

His voice sank into an inarticulate murmur ; 
the nerveless lips fell ; over the face swept the 
awful grey shadow of death, over the eyes the 
last film. He fell back panting on the pillow. 
The magistrate turned aside in horror and 
deep pain. 

"Merciful Heaven," he said, ** what an awful 
death-bed ! " 

The priest knelt down to pray for the pass- 
ing soul ; and then — then Vivian's stern face 
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softened ; he knelt too, bowing his head, and 
there was no sound in the chamber but the 
low solemn voice of the priest, and the 
laboured breathing, growing fainter every 
moment, of the dying man. Suddenly there 
was a pause — all rose instinctively ; Doctor 
Coryn and Aileen bent over the couch. There 
was a passing spasm, a struggling, upheaving 
breath ; then stillness. The guilty soul had 
passed away. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



" NOT IN WORD, BUT IN DEED." 




IVIAN, one word before you leave 
for London." The two men were 
in the library. Doctor Coryn 
laid his hand on that of the 
young man ; and the touch, though so gentle, 
had in it some of that authority to which 
even Devereux's haughty spirit had yielded 
before, and yielded now, for it was the autho- 
rity of the priest s sacred office. " One pledge 
I must exact from you." 

" The pledge is needless ; be at rest. If 
Percy Everest stood before me now, I would 
not shed his blood. There is one power that 
would hold be back, though I should be deaf 
and blind in my passion to every other 
influence — the power of my love for Vera. 
Do you trust me ? " 

** I do." He asked for no higher motive — 
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not yet. Wilford Coryn was wise as well as 
devoted. 

" Arthur Calderon," said Vivian, after a 
pause, " will be laid in his own chamber ; the 
servants shall know the truth, and see him. 
There shall be no more secrecy. This would 
be Vera's wish now ; and, if it were not so, 
being mine, it would become hers. For the 
rest, I have told Aileen to send a messenger 
for Alphonse, and she will tell him all. 1 go 
at once straight to London. Can you come 
with me ? " 

" Certainly. Why should there be any 
delay ? You will go, then, first to the Home 
Secretary? " 

** Ay ; and to-morrow to Vera." 

Doctor Coryn had come on horseback. The 
two men went out together ; and, as Vivian 
opened the library door, Alba started up from 
the mat outside. 

** Do you take him ? " said the Eector, 
pausing ; and, as if he understood the ques- 
tion, the faithful creature rubbed his head 
against his master's hand imploringly, and 
Vivian yielded at once. 

" I cannot well leave him," he said. " Come, 
Alba." And Alba's peace of mind was in- 
stantly restored. Perhaps a human life hung 
on that moment's hesitation, decided by a 
dog's wistful look. 

It was late when the train from Melton Parva 
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rolled into Paddington Station ; and Vivian 
and his companion drove straight to the 
residence of the Home Secretary, who was 
personally known to the former. 

It happened that that distinguished official 
was entertaining guests, and great was his 
astonishment when Sir Vivian Devereux's 
card was handed to him, with the request 
that he would see the visitor at once for a 
few moments. 

He was still more astonished when Dev- 
ereux placed before him Arthur Calderon's 
written confession, duly attested ; and Doctor 
Coryn added that the man had, on the night 
previous to making such confession, imparted 
the same to him ; also that he held, and 
would produce, a document consigned to him, 
shortly after the murder, by Miss Calderon, 
containing, as he now knew, a full account of 
the crime and the motive that led to it. 

" I had," added the Eector, " the dead man's 
own authority for making public the fact that 
he confessed his guilt to me." 

" No proofs could be more conclusive than 
these I hold," said the Home Secretary. ** Sir 
Vivian, I need hardly say that not an hour, 
not a minute, shall be lost. In as short a 
time as possible Miss Calderon will be released. 
I thank Heaven from my soul that she is 
innocent." 

The travellers went for that night to Cla- 
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ridge's ; but, as it was scarcely yet half-past 
eleven, Vivian said he would go to Lord Las- 
celles's, and tarrying only to take some re- 
freshment, for he had not broken his fast 
since the early morning, he went out, followed 
by his almost inseparable companion Alba. 

Lord Lascelles lived in Grafton Street, but 
he was not at home that night, nor at his 
club ; he had gone down to see a friend in 
the country, and would not be back before 
noon the next day. 

Vivian turned jfrom the young peer's door, 
and bent his steps, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, to Clifford Street, where Percy Everest had 
rooms. The sleepy janitor perhaps thought it 
a strange hour to inquire for Mr Everest, but 
answered the question as to where Mr Everest 
was at once. 

" He went down to the Club, sir, with a 

friend, and he wont be in, I expect, till past 
twelve. But he'll be in to-morrow morning, sir." 

** My business cannot wait," said Chandos- 
Devereux, quietly. "I will go to the club. 
Good-night, friend." 

Did he hesitate now ? No — ^not for an 
instant. Fierce as his passion was, deadly as 
his resentment, he had no fear of himself. 
The calmest man, the most phlegmatic, could 
not have been more certain of himself than 
this man, whose heart burned within him like 
a furnace, who was walking with swift firm 
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steps through the streets with the deliberate 
intention — from which no human being but 
Vera could have had power to turn him — of 
meeting Percy Clinton Everest face to face, 
and branding him before all his compeers with 
the brand of infamy. He turned into Pall 
Mall, still bright with the lights from club 
windows, and conspicuous among them were 

those of the , of which the card-room 

** gave " on Pall Mall ; and as Devereux halted 
for a moment, he heard the sounds of careless 
voices and merry laughter. 

" Will they laugh ten minutes hence ? " he 
said, setting his teeth. ." Everest, Everest, 
were it not for Vera's sake, I would not trust 
myself to-night ! " 

The blaze of gaslight in the entry fell on a 
face as pale as the dead ; and perhaps it was 
something in that face, more than merely the 
sudden sight of Sir Vivian Devereux — who 
might be anyivhere at any time — that made 
the porter start involuntarily and stare, and 
checked the words of w^elcome ; for Vivian s 
was a general favourite with inferiors. But, 
preoccupied though he was, Vivian did not 
forget to greet the man. 

" Good evening," he said, gently. " I am 
late to-night." 

"They'll be always glad to see you, Sir 
Vivian, early or late. The card-room is very 
full" 
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" Ay ? All the better." Then carelessly — 
" Has Mr Everest left yet ? I was told he was 
here." 

" He is here still, Sir Vivian — in the card- 
room, I fancy." 

Devereux passed on, and the bloodhound, 
unnoticed by him, followed to the threshold. 

Silently Vivian opened the door, and had, 
with one quick comprehensive glance, sur- 
veyed the brilliant scene before he himself 
was observed, for talk and play both ran 

high. The card- tables were crowded ; the 

was one of the most exclusive clubs in Lon- 
don, and so tJiey were some of the *' best 
men " in town who were losing or gaining 
their hundreds or thousands, while others 
lounged in luxurious chairs, and some, again, 
sauntered about, looking on at the play, and 
talking, in the usual desultory fashion, with 
other Jldneurs, At one window was Lord 
Sydney ToUemache, talking to the Duke of 
Woodstock's youngest son ; close by, deeply 
immersed in ecarU, were little Clem Wil- 
loughby and Fred Hardinge, first cousin to a 
Cabinet Minister. He who poised between his 
fingers a choice cigar, while he pufied away an 
azure scented cloud, and in words as light 
sent out with equal ease a little cloud of 
scandal, was the Marquis of Downham, one of 
the best " whips " in the Coaching Club, and 
the man who was listening to him, and answer- 
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ing him with a laugh and a shrug, was the 
Honourable Vernon Summerhill, who spent 
the preceding year in the Far West, and 
hunted buffaloes on the Texan prairies. But 
where was Percy Everest ? 

Vivian stepped within the room, and imme- 
diately a chorus arose. 

*' Vivian |pevereux — ^by Jove, dropped from 
the clouds ! Welcome a thousand times ! Did 
you come up to-day ? Why didn't you look 
in earlier ? But you were always like a flash 
of lightning — here to-day, there to-morrow, 
' over there ' the day after." 

So he was greeted, with these and a dozen 
other like notes of welcome ; not a few even 
of the gamblers deserted the tables to gather 
round him, for he was of late almost a stran- 
ger in the clubs. 

But he answered them, while courteous, 
without a smile, and with eyes that sought 
one who had not come forward. 

" Summerhill," whispered Lord Sydney, 
plucking the Honourable Vernon by the 
sleeve, " look at Devereux's face. There's 
mischief in the wind." 

**The deuce !" said the other ; and the re- 
flection of Lord Sydney's thought was on the 
features of others. There seemed to run 
through the crowd of idlers a thrill, a strange 
feeling of dread and expectancy ; the men 
looked at each other ; little Clem Willoughby 
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glanced at Vivian in vague wonder and 
alarm. 

" The deuce ! " repeated the Honourable 
Vernon ; and, as he uttered that expressive 
phrase, he turned quickly, catching a glimpse 
of a white face of fear, the face of a man — 
hitherto concealed by a little group — who now 
passed by hastily as if making for lie door. In 
that moment Vivian Devereux almost flung 
Clem Willoughby out of his path, and stood 
face to face with Percy Everest. 

" Take this," he said, " from Vivian Dev- 
ereux ! " And with his open right hand he struck 
Everest full on the mouth — a blow so strong 
that its victim reeled back like a drunken man, 
and, but that Vernon SummerhiU instinctively 
caught him by the arm, must have fallen ; and 
the blood poured forth in a crimson stream. 

So utterly unexpected was this incident, so 
swiftly had it passed, that at first the men 
around were simply paralysed ; they gazed 
blankly at Devereux, standing in their midst, 
as the Griaour might have stood over the fallen 
Hassan, the very incarnation of the fiercest, 
most relentless, last conquered of man's pas- 
sions — revenge, which was blended in him, 
however, with a scorn that seemed to spurn the 
creature he stooped to punish, and almost to 
despise himself for the vengeance deliberately 
sought ; they looked at Everest, staggered, 
amazed, yet through all with an awful fear in 
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his face ; then there was a cry — a Babel of 
tongues — a rush to the spot. 

**Hold him back !" shrieked Everest above 
the tumult. But he had been a bold man who 
laid hands on Chandos-Devereux just now ; 
yet one man, Lord Sydney Tollemache, not- 
withstanding Alba's presence, for the dog had 
rushed in through the open door, laid a firm 
hand on his master's arm. 

" Devereux," he said, lifting his other hand 
in an authoritative manner to command silence, 
" what does this mean ? It must be explained." 

Vivian shook ojBF the touch. 

'' I am willing to explain," he said ; and at 
the sound of his voice — not lifted above its 
usual tone, but with a strange metallic ring 
that was new to it — every tongue was stilled. 
** I came here to-night to give that blow which 
carries all that languaore cannot utter of bit- 
terest contempt. I came here to night, Percy 
Everest, to offer you the deadliest insult that 
man can offer to man ; and I charge you to 
stand where you are — stir one step at your 
peril — while I tell these men why I struck the 
blow, and why I chose an occasion like this to 
pay the debt I owe you ! " 

" What ! " said Everest — and, as he spoke, 
the blood flowed again from his mouth — he 
had recovered himself somewhat, and Vivian's 
last words misled him and gave him renewed 
assurance — " what ! is this to redeem the pro- 
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raise you made me two years ago in the 
coroner's court at Chandos Royal ! " 

" I struck you to-night, Percy Everest," 
Vivian answered — and Everest literally quailed 
before him as he spoke — " for no wrong done 
to me — that I might forgive or overlook — ^but 
for a wrong done to one I am bound to avenge 
— a wrong that your dastard life could not 
atone for ! I stood this morning by Arthur 
Calderon's death-bed — silence, gentlemen ! " — 
for there was a universal exclamation, save 
from one — the man with shaking limbs and 
bloodshot wandering eyes and cold moisture 
bursting over his livid forehead — ** silence, and 
hear me out ! I came to London to-day with 
Arthur Calderon's written confession in my 
hand — the confession that he was the murderer 
of Marmaduke Devereux, the avenger in that 
deed of the woman he loved — for whose sake 
he hated not only the man who had wronged 
her, but all who bore the name of Devereux ; 
for whose sake he stole from Chandos Royal 
the dagger that all knew as mine, that I might 
be accused of the crime. Was that crime un- 
witnessed ? No ; his own child and you, 
Percy Everest, were the witnesses. But you 
kept silent. You were willing that I should 
suffer, for you too hated me for my brother's 
sin, and, had you dared, would yourself have 
slain the man who betrayed your sister with a 
false marriage. But you laid a price upon 
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your silence, and that price was the hand of 
Arthur Calderon's daughter; to keep that 
power in your grasp you kept the wretched 
murderer a prisoner in secret chambers in his 
own house. You compelled the woman who 
sought to save both father and promised hus- 
band to seem to listen to your suit — to hear 
from you threats, insults — great Heaven ! " 

He stopped ; the breathless listeners almost 
trembled before such terrible passion — one or 
two came nearer to him, but even they ven- 
tured to lay no hand on him. Everest shrank 
back — but there was passion too in his face, 
and his clenched hands were quivering — the 
passion of a baffled coward, growing desperate 
in the death-struggle. Vivian went on, — 

" Is more needed to explain what I have 
done to-night ? I will add — let nothing be 
lost of this story of chivalry ! — I will add that, 
seeing at length Vera Calderon would not 
sacrifice her very womanhood to keep the secret 
of her father's crime, and save the shame to a 
noble name of a felon's death, you forced on 
her the alternative of giving you her hand or 
seeing her father dragged to the scaffold, her- 
self a witness against him. She would not 
steep her soul in perfidy ; she gave you, not 
the revenge you anticipated, but a better 
revenge. She told you that Vivian Devereux, 
whom you believed dead, was living ; she told 
you that, if the world believed her the mur- 
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deress of Mannaduke Devereux, his brother 
could never call her wife. You weighed, as a 
miser weighs his gold, the alternatives offered, 
and you chose the one that gave you the most 
bitter revenge on the woman who had fooled 
and defied you, and the man you hated. For 
all this " — he turned to the amazed groups — 
** I struck the dastard who stands before you ; 
and I ask each and all, in God's Name, if 
there is one dare say I have done him a 
wrong ? " 

Dead silence — ^but every face answered him ; 
and those who had been nearer to Everest fell 
back from him as if he had i been plague- 
stricken, and left him there alone — alone with 
Vivian Devereux. The men who were there 
that night would never forget that scene — how 
they had listened spell-bound to the strange 
story of that terrible drama, played out, in so 
many of its phases, under the eyes of most of 
them — no, not quite played out ; beyond Vera's 
prison, beyond Arthur Calderon's death-bed, 
lay something more — something that must 
close Percy Everest's part in it for ever. How 
would that come about ? 

Percy Everest stood before them all — lost, 
undone. If there could be pity for one so 
base, so unpitying when he should have shown 
mercy, he deserved it now for his very degrada- 
tion and despair. He lifted his face ; the 
sullen ferocity that had gathered strength 
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slowly, steadily while Vivian Devereux spoke 
sprang into fierce and sudden life. 

" Outwitted — conquered ! " he said, hoarsely 
— and great beads of moisture stood on his 
brow. " What do I not owe — for my sister's 
sake and my own — to the thrice accursed 
House of Devereux ? But no ! all is not lost, 
I am not quite conquered yet ! In the first 
words you uttered to-night I answer you, 
though I die — " 

He left the sentence unfinished — cunning 
in his blind fury, that recked of nothing but 
one crowning act of revenge — and quick as 
lightning out flashed the knife — hidden, but 
ready to hand — and he sprang forward. But 
it was not Vivian's hand that warded ofi" the 
blow. There was a rush, a stifled cry from 
those around, one wild shriek, and Everest lay 
prostrate, writhing in the fierce grip of the 
bloodhound. 

Before the echo of that awful shriek had 
died away, almost before Lord Sydney's appeal 
— " Pull him off* ! For God's sake, pull him 
off", Devereux ! " — had passed his lips, Vivian's 
iron grasp was on the dog's collar. 

The fiery Cuban obeyed that touch and stern 
voice of command, and loosed his hold ; 
though, as Vivian dragged him back, still 
panting and quivering with rage, he growled a 
low, deep growl of baffled vengeance, and 
showed his formidable teeth, and his eyes 
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flashed fire. Devereux still kept his hand on 
the animal's collar, while several ran to raise 
Everest's senseless form, from which the blood 
was flowing fast. 

" Is he dead ? " asked one. " Send for a 
doctor ! " cried another. 

" He deserves no better," said Vernon Sum- 
merhill. " He meant to kill Devereux." 

But Devereux alone said nothing. He 
stood still, with white lips firmly set, and his 
unrelaxing grip on the dog. Not that Alba 
needed control now ; he stood obediently by 
his master, and would not have stirred again 
without his command, though his fianks were 
quivering, and every limb trembled with ex- 
citement. 

They laid Everest on a sofa, and tried to 
staunch the bleeding ; and in less than five 
minutes the doctor arrived, and almost with 
him a couple of policemen. And, late though 
the hour was now, a crowed had gathered with- 
out ; but the porter told them there was only 
a " quarrel " within, and some one had got 
wounded — that was all. 

" What is this ? What is all this, gentle- 
men ? " said the sergeant of police, addressing 
no one in particular. '*A gentleman pulled 
down by a dog ? Sir Vivian Devereux — " 
He touched his hat respectfully, and kept 
clear of Alba. 

" It is a small matter to explain— so far as 
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you are concerned," said Devereux, coolly. 
" Have no fear — the dog will not touch you. 
It was a fracas — the whole world will know 
its cause to-morrow. Mr Everest tried to stab 
me, and the dog pulled him down." 

" He was not set on," added a bystander ; 
'* and Sir Vivian dragged him off at once." 

" More than the villain deserved ! " added 
another; and a third handed to the police- 
man the knife that had fallen from Everest^s 
hand. 

Everest still breathed, though he was in- 
sensible ; and he was removed to another 
room, attended by the doctor. One of the 
policemen followed, the other remained to 
gather the particulars of the affair — no easy- 
task in an assembly of excited men. Then he 
addressed Vivian again. 

" Do you intend to prefer any charge 
against this gentleman. Sir Vivian ? " 

" Certainly not. If he lives, I have no fear 
of him ; he would never risk his life in cool 
blood." 

** He must have been mad to do it to-night," 
observed the Duke of Woodstock^s son, ** with 
that dog by ! " 

** I could have guarded the blow if Alba had 
not forestalled me," said Vivian, caressing the 
noble brute ; then to Clem Willoughby, who 
had just re-entered the room — " Well, what 
does the doctor say ? " 
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He cannot quite tell whether the wound will 
ultimately prove mortal. It is not immedi- 
ately dangerous ; that is all he can say. 
Everest is to be kept perfectly quiet. By 
Heaven, Sir Vivian, I think in your place I* 
would hardly have taken the dog off! He 
never did a better thing than he has done 
to-night." 

" The debt is paid to the uttermost farth- 
ing ! " was all Vivian said, more to himself 
than to those who stood around. He stooped 
over Alba again, and what he said to the dog 
was in Castilian. 

" Thou hast done well, faithful friend — 
thou hast done well to-night." 

He lifted himself and turned to the groups ; 
and perhaps one thought in his heart was in 
the heart of every one there — the awful con- 
trast of the surroundings of gambling and 
careless merriment, with the dark stain of 
human blood on the rich carpet telling its tale 
of wrong and vengeance. But only the invol- 
untary glance round the room betrayed the 
thought. Devereux's words were few and 
simple. 

" I think we shall none of us forget this 
evening^s work. Good-night, gentlemen. It 
is nearly one o'clock, I believe." 

They all came up to shake hands ; and all 
expressed their great joy to know that Vera 
Calderon was innocent of the crime to which 
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she had confesaeA Devereux thanked them 
gravely and earnestly — more by look than 
word, and passed out from the glare of gas- 
light into the dark street without. The crowd 
fell back from the formidable-looking dog, and 
stared at the dog's master, whispering among 
themselves ; but in two minutes he was lost 
to view in the darkness, and five minutes 
later the policemen came out and dispersed 
the idlers. 




CHAPTER XXII. 




*' TOGETHER, OH, MY LOVE, FOR EVER ! " 

HE excitement of the public mind 
over the fresh events in the drama 
begun in the Cornish village sur- 
passed, if possible, even that which 
had been created by Vera's self-accusation and 
the disclosure of Count Saint Leon's real 
identity. The joy that Vera Calderon was 
really innocent, and would now be released, 
and the admiration for her self-sacrifice were 
universal. But what would the end be ? was 
asked. Would Vivian Devereux marry the 
child of the man who had been his brother s 
murderer? Of course he would, said the 
majority. Devereux of Rougemont had never 
troubled himself much about the fancies of 
that painted dowager called " Society ; " he 
would certainly not suffer her to tie his hands 
in the nearest and dearest interests of his 
life. 
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He himself, now that he had wreaked his 
vengeance, had thought of Blanche Everest, 
and, as early as possible, had sent a message 
to Stratton Street, briefly explaining the cir- 
cumstances ; and Everest's sister had gone at 
once to Clifford Street. She knew now that 
her own career was closed. She recocrnised 
now, too, her folly in neglecting Vera's warn- 
ing ; she knew that Vivian Devereux was no 
fickle profligate, but had simply fooled her to 
the top of her bent to win from her the informa- 
tion he needed. She knew that the carriage 
which bore her to her brother^s door would 
never carry her again. She had some love for 
this brother, but more for the world she had 
lost, for the hopes blasted and withered. 

"The elder brother betrays me," she said 
to herself — " the younger makes me an out- 
cast ! I would lay down my life gladly to 
know that his was ruined and blighted ! " 

Vivian, in his brief note, had said nothing 
of Arthur Calderon. It was from the surgeon 
who was still in attendance on Everest, and 
who had learned from Lord Sydney ToUe- 
mache all that had passed at the club, that 
Blanche Everest heard the truth ; and the 
shock was fearful. She was carried from 
her brother's unconscious presence in a deep 
swoon. 

Doctor Coryn had not retired to his room on 
that eventful night. His mind was too pre- 
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occupied for even the thought of repose ; and 
he paced the sitting-room, growing more and 
more anxious as the time passed on, and hop- 
ing most earnestly that Vivian had not by any 
chance encountered Percy Everest. When, 
shortly after one o'clock, he heard Vivian's 
light step on the stairs, he turned eagerly, 
with a feeling of intense relief ; but the mo- 
ment the young man entered the Kector's face 
changed, and his hand fell to his side. 

Vivian spoke at once. It had never occurred 
to him to avoid the priest ; he did not indeed 
for a moment entertain the idea that he had 
been wrong in deliberately seeking Everest, 
and he told his friend steadily, yet not reck- 
lessly, and with a manner that showed his 
sense of the Kector's view of the case, not only 

what passed at the Club, but that he had 

intended to seek Everest as well as Lord Las- 
celles when he left the hotel. 

Doctor Coryn heard him in silence, and then 
laid his hand upon Devereux's shoulder, and 
said quietly and sadly, — 

" I am grieved, Vivian, I am grieved. I 
trust that you will one day regret this night's 
work." 

But Vivian turned aside. He was touched, 
wounded, because he had pained one whom 
he so deeply reverenced ; his own mind was 
unchanged. 

While all London was ringing with the news 
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in the morning papers, and even the wheel of 
business flagged while men discussed the matter, 
the man who had brought it about was driving 
down to the prison, the gates of which were so 
soon to open to liberate the self-condemned 
captive. And now the bitter thoughts of ven- 
geance slumbered. There was but one idea, 
one feeling, one knowledge within him. Beside 
the thought of Vera, all else, even the preced- 
ing night, seemed a dream. 

" We expected you. Sir Vivian," said the 
Governer, who himself met Devereux as he 
entered the prison. " I cannot express to you 
the joy I feel at this most wonderful news. 
Miss Calderon has seen the papers — she sees 
them every morning." 

" I would have spared her this if I could," 
said Vivian — how calmly he spoke ! " Has 
any one, seen her since ? " 

" Her attendant, for a minute or two. She 
was sitting perfectly still, with her hands 
clasped and her eyes looking straight before 
her ; she seemed in a kind of trance, and did 
not appear aware that any one was present. 
Mrs Burton," — to the attendant — ** conduct 
Sir Vivian Devereux to Miss Calderon." 

Vivian stopped without the prison door 
while the woman passed within — stopped, 
striving to master the emotion that throbbed 
so wildly within him. 

Vera did not seem to have moved since the 
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attendant had seen her last — half-an-hour 
before. She sat on a chair, with one foot 
resting on the rail of another, her hands 
clenched tightly on the back of it. Her 
features were colourless, and from under the 
pencilled brows the dark luminous eyes gazed 
with a straight, fixed gaze ; but for the world 
of expression in that face, it might have been 
the face of a statue. 

The attendant halted at a little dis- 
tance, but, seeing that the prisoner took 
no notice of her presence, she came close 
to her. 

" Miss Calderon," she said — " Miss Cal- 
deron ! " 

Then suddenly Vera turned ; her quick 
sense, her heart yearning for what it dreaded, 
anticipated the next words. The change in 
her face was something marvellous ; it was as 
if one had brought water to a weary wanderer 
dying with thirst, and yet whose frantic joy 
was dashed with the dread that it had come 
too late. Vera did not look at the woman ; 
her eyes were fixed on the door. Her quick, 
passionate words as she half rose, trembling 
now in every limb, so that she needed the 
support to which she still clung, were not to 
the attendant. 

"Yes — I know — I know — Sir Vivian De- 
jereiuc — ^I expected him." 

needed no more ; she passed 
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straight out, and the door closed behind 
Vivian Devereux. 

How would she meet him, he had asked 
himself a thousand times since the preceding 
morning— she who had shrunk from him, and 
cowered before him, and besought him with 
bitter weeping to believe her a guilty creature 
unworthy of his love ? Would she meet him 
in perfect trust, in full assurance that there 
was no shadow between them ? or would it be 
in trembling, in uncertainty, knowing that all 
he had said and sealed was true, that he must 
love her the more for all she had suffered, if 
aught could add to the wealth of that love, 
but still in doubt, in shadow, as a noble, 
sensitive nature must be, because she had 
deceived him, and because — ah me ! — there 
was blood between them indeed — a brother^s 
blood, shed by a father's hand ? 

Alas ! there was not the full assurance, not 
the perfect trust ! She did not spring to meet 
him and throw herself into his arms. She 
turned to him, yet half shrinking from him, 
with outstretched hands, but wild imploring 
eyes, and quivering lips that could only utter 
his name-^ 

" Vivian, Vivian ! " 

But he was by her side ; he clasped her to 
his breast with such passion of joy that he 
could not even speak one word — no, not for 
many moments, though she was weeping her 
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very heart out in his arms, weeping away the 
pent-up floods of anguish and bitterness, weep- 
ing as if this were but another and more cruel 
parting, instead of meeting to part no more. 
And at length very fear for her gave him 
power of utterance. 

" Vera," he whispered, " oh, my heart's life, 
do not weep so ! I have come back to you as 
I promised. It is my wife that I hold in 
these arms. There is no blood between us, 
Vera. You will trust me now, my soul, fully, 
perfectly ? I know all, all that you have done 
and suffered for my sake. How could I even 
reproach you that you deceived me, when that 
very deception was for my sake ? " 

While he spoke she had struggled for self- 
command, and for a while the struggle seemed 
almost in vain. If he had but breathed one 
word of reproach — if he had only said, " I 
forgive," as if there were, or might be, need of 
forgiveness ! But this infinite tenderness, in 
which there was no pain but the pain of know- 
ing how she had suffered for him, suffered 
most in deceiving him, seemed more than she 
could bear. She had not wept with such con- 
vulsive passion even when they had first met 
after the two awful years of exile ; and, seeing 
that his attempts to soothe her only, for the 
time at least, increased her agitation, Vivian 
gently loosed his clasp, and placed her in the 
chair from which she had risen ^ still keeping 
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her hand in his, for indeed she clung to him 
in a kind of terror, as she had done so often 
before. So he stood by her patiently, not 
speaking, not moving, putting a stern self- 
control on himself that she might regain hers, 
though it wrung his very soul to see her in 
such terrible throes. 

But the tempest passed away — ^not quickly ; 
it was too strong and fierce for that ; yet by 
degrees she grew more calm, and presently 
lifted her face, the large eyes weary and plead- 
ing, the tender lips still trembling. 

" Forgive me," she whispered — " forgive 
me, Vivian ! I have tried you so much — oh, 
so much — all through ! But I dared not trust 
you ! When you came to me and besought 
me so passionately for the truth, oh, the agony 
made my brain reel, but your love gave me 
strength ! " 

She paused again, and, suddenly dropping 
his hands, rose up and stood before him, press- 
ing her own tightly on her heart. 

''From the first," she said, in a low voice, 
but not hurriedly, yet trembling more than 
once, " I meant to keep this power in my 
hands. I saw that the time must come when 
I should have to choose between betraying 
my father and accusing myself, unless death 
intervened ; and it was no sin to hope that 
death might come to him, for he had done a 
foul and deadly wrong. Some may fiay, why 
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did I suflfer the man I loved to go into exile ? 
Why, if I did not shrink from self-sacrifice, 
defer it ? But to you I need not answer the 
question. While you lived, though in exile, 
there was hope. You would suffer more in 
knowing that the world believed me guilty of 
murder than even in such awful exile. And 
then I feared you. I thought you would not 
believe me guilty, Vivian ; to save me you 
would have given yourself up ; my story was 
a shallow pretence compared with the story 
you could tell. Or else, as you have done 
now, you would have sought the truth, and 
discovered it. I could not even then, or now, 
strive first to seal your lips ; for to give you 
the knowledge that I held the secret would be 
to yield the citadel ; you would have refused 
the promise ; and, if a sacrifice must be made, 
you would have chosen to be the victim ; and 
that should never have been ! " 

" Would to God," he interrupted, passion- 
ately, ** I had known the truth, and, knowing, 
suffered instead of you ! What was even the 
public shame, this prison, to the daily torture 
of the chain you wore ? Vera, though I have 
had such terrible vengeance on the dastard 
who made you endure that accursed thraldom, 
though he is lying now, wounded, perhaps 
dying, slain by a dog, I scarcely dare to think 
of those years, I scarcely dare to remember 
that I met him, ay, even a guest in your 
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house, and let him go his way. You did well 
to test my faith in you by a lie, Vera ; for I 
would have struck him down with as little 
mercy as he showed to you ! " 

" Let it pass, Vivian, let it pass ; it is gone 
—gone ! " she said, pressing her hand over 
her eyes. ** I have no pity for him — none ; 
he merits the death he has earned ; but you 
forgive me for the lie, Vivian ? It was for 
your sake. Oh, how could I look in your 
face, how could I meet your eyes, and with 
the lips you had kissed in such unquestioning 
faith, lie to you ? Is there no wound, no 
rankling pain ? " 

"Vera" — he took her in his arms again, 
and lifted her face to his own — **you deceived 
me because you knew how well 1 loved you ; 
that deception could not wound me, for it was 
not the deception of doubt ; but, if you dis- 
trust me now, you plant the stab you would 
spare." 

One look, and she hid her face on his breast 
with a quick, deep sob, checked at once as 
he spoke again, softly, tenderly caressing the 
bowed head. 

" I want you, my heart's life, to put away 
these shadows from you. Presently, when 
you are free once more, when you can bear 
more, I will ask you to tell me all — but not 
now. Now you must try to think of the 
future, of the bright days and years to come 
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in the shelter of the love for the sake of which 
you have suflfered such anguish." 

The girl shivered, and lifted her head. 

** Vivian," she said, " think once again — 
away from me. My father your brother's 
murderer, and I your wife ! " 

" Did you," said Devereux, quietly, with 
the inflexible look and tone she knew so well, 
" endure the torture of this thought also ? 
Did you, who can read my heart as if it were 
an open book, believe this of me ? " 

" No, no ; but hear me ! " 

** Nay, my heart, forgive me ; one word more 
and I will hear you. When I told you in this 
prison that one thing alone could part us, I 
spoke in the full contemplation of every other 
possible barrier. While you were a self-ac- 
cused murderess, guiltless in my eyes, but de- 
claring yourself guilty, I could not have called 
you wife^you could not have come to a hus- 
band's arms with a lie on your lips — a lie that 
wronged you. But, when you are to me not 
only known but confessed innocent, all other 
barriers are but gossamer webs. If you had 
confessed the truth to me. Vera, if the world 
had remained in ignorance, believing you 
guilty, the day that opened these prison doors 
to you would have opened the doors of your 
husband's home. If my brother had been 
my other self — ay, if Arthur Calderon had 
died on the scaffold — I would have claimed, 
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as I do now, the troth given to me, sealed 
in such suflfering as God alone gives to such 
love as yours the strength to endure and yet 
live." 

'* Vivian — oh, Vivian ! " 

Only that passionate utterance of his name, 
and she bowed her face once more on the 
breast evermore to be her shelter. There 
was no bitterness now, no shrinkiog from the 
clasp she had seemed to betray, no miserable 
mingling of wild happiness and self-reproach. 
There was nothing hidden from him in the 
heart that beat against his ; the lips that 
trembled under his kiss trembled not from 
the sharp stab they had given her own soul 
in the false words that deceived him. She 
clung to him, to this grand saving love, in a 
strange delirium of joy. The shadows of that 
awful time of probation might rest on the 
future that lay before them both — memory 
cannot disentomb the corpses of sorrow and 
dread and agony buried within its walls ; but 
the shadows could not dim the noon-day glory 
of a perfect love. The dead cannot stretch 
forth hands to build up anew the barrier 
broken down for ever and aye. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

"no name written on the stone." 

^^^ HE Queen's free pardon for one who 
had committed no crime ! But the 
Queen can do no wrong. And so, 
when it was declared that Vera 
Cecil Marie Calderon was innocent of man- 
slaughter, and that the man who lay dead 
and cold at Temple Rest was the murderer of 
Marmaduke Devereux, her Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to pardon the said Vera Cecil 
Marie Calderon ; and the prison doors that 
had closed on Society's Queen opened to re- 
store her to the world that mourned for her, 
and talked about her, and would talk of her 
for some months to come. 

The Marchioness of Landport went in her 
carriage with Vivian Devereux and Aileen on 
the day Vera was to leave the prison ; and, 
though every precaution had been taken to 
keep the actual time of her quitting captivity 
a secret, there was a large crowd collected ; 
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and a considerable body of police was on the 
ground to ensure order, and their services were 
needed to clear a way for the carriage round 
which the enthusiastic throng gathered, cheer- 
ing themselves hoarse. They had, most of 
them, been waiting since the early morning, 
and their patience was rewarded at last. The 
excitement grew to frenzy when they caught 
sight of Devereux's face ; and Vera, in her 
prison, trembled as the cheers shook the 
solid walls. Still she was calm and self- 
possessed. Lady Landport was quite over- 
come, and embraced her in silence, for she 
could not at first speak. As for Aileen, she 
bore up bravely. Then the Governor came 
in, and Vera gave him both her hands, and 
thanked him very earnestly — and now her 
sweet voice faltered and tears filled her eyes 
— for his kindness and courtesy. 

So Vera Calderon passed out from the prison 
into the free air of heaven, and entered the 
carriage in which she had so often sat by Lady 
Landport in the Park, or on the way to opera, 
theatre or assembly. 

** There is a great crowd outside," she said, 
shrinking to the Marchioness's side. She who 
had lived in the blaze of public notice, she 
who, however her soul had recoiled, had stood 
outwardly unflinching before a multitude and 
poured guilt and disgrace on her own head, 
she who, alone, had wrought out her stern 
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resolve with such unswerving steadfastness, 
now that she was free, now that the extreme 
tension was past, was dreading — ^like a nervous 
child — the kindly applause of a crowd ! 

" It will soon be past, Vera," Vivian said 
softly, leaning forward and laying his hand on 
hers. 

The girl clung to that hand, and the look 
of dread went out of her eyes as they met 
his. 

" I will be brave," she said under her 
breath ; "but I am unnerved now, Vivian." 

The carriage drove to Lady Landport's 
house in Piccadilly ; and the first person Vera 
saw as Vivian handed her from the carriage 
was Lord Lascelles, and then Alphonse, fairly 
sobbing with delight, and then Doctor Coryn, 
who embraced her as if she had been his 
daughter. There were many more who would 
fain have been present ; but Vivian had put a 
veto on any but those few. It would be too 
much for mind and body, exhausted and 
excited to an extent that the control the girl 
put on herself did not make outwardly mani- 
fest, to run the gauntlet of a storm of con- 
gratulations and welcomes. But Vera missed 
one, and turned to Vivian. 

" You have not forbidden Alba ? " she s^d. 
" Where is he ? " 

" Surely not," he answered, and opened the 
drawing-room door ; and with a loud bark of 
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delight the noble brute sprang forward and 
crouched at Vera's feet. 

He never left her side all the rest of the 
day. When she sat down, he came and sat 
by her, resting his head on her knee and lick- 
ing her hand in a wistful, consoling manner, as 
if he understood that she had need of comfort ; 
and when she moved ^about he followed her 
like a shadow. It troubled Vivian — though, 
knowing her so well, he did not wonder at it 
— that there seemed no rest in the girl ; the 
strain on her had indeed been too great for 
rest ; there was no sense of physical fatigue. 

" Lie down ? " she said, answering Lady 
Landport's aflfectionate urging. ** Oh, I can- 
not indeed ! I am restless — so wearily restless. 
I must not fret you by walking up and down. 
Please let me go away by myself, and then I 
shall vex no one. I am not calm really ; my 
veins seem on fire ; and I could walk up and 
down, up and down, till I dropped ! " 

" My child, you will be quite ill ! " began 
Lady Landport, in distress ; but Vivian inter- 
posed. 

" Let her have her wish, Lady Landport ; 
it will be better so." He opened the door for 
her, and, as she passed out, lifting a grateful 
look to his face, he w^hispered, ** Go to the 
library ; I will come to you presently." 

For an hour he left her alone ; and when 

the darkness was falling he went to the library. 
VOL. m. p 
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She turned from the upper end of the room, 
and came quickly towards him. She had 
been pacing up and down without once paus- 
ing, and there was still the same restless fire 
in the large shining eyes. 

" Not weary yet ? " he said, anxiously, as he 
took her hand. 

" No, not yet. I have not slept for three 
nights and days. I always slept fitfully in 
prison, and dreamed miserably ; but I am not 
tired. I shall not sleep to-night." 

Vivian dropped her hand, and, without a 
word, turned away, and crossing the room, sat 
down in a low chair near the fire. Vera stood 
still for a moment, and then resumed her walk, 
and he silently watched the slim dark-robed 
figure flitting up and down, and listened to 
the soft monotonous rustle of her velvet robe 
on the carpet for ten minutes or more ; and 
then she went to him, and knelt down by him, 
clingiug to him. 

" I knew the bird would come to its nest at 
length," he said, smiling, as he drew the slight 
form closer to him. 

"There is rest here," said the girl, under 
her breath, " only here ; " and neither spoke for 
a long time. Then she lifted her head, and, 
glancing round the room, now lighted only by 
the flickering firelight, said, in a low half- 
dreamy voice, " This makes me think of the 
drawing-room at Temple Rest, Vivian, and the 
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evening you came and played to me. It was 
nearly dark, as it is now, and I stood and 
listened to you. Oh, I was so happy ! I 
knew the shadows must follow ; and how 
black they fell that very night ! " 

"Hush, sweetheart. Remember only the 
brightness and the music ! " 

" I cannot, Vivian, and I want you to know 
all now ! Will you let me tell you ? '' 

"If it will rest your heart, Vera, then tell 



me. 



So, leaning on Vivian Devereux's breast. 
Vera took up her unhappy story from the night 
that her father had returned home. She told 
him how she had met Blanche Everest in 
Temple park, and promised to supply her with 
the means to maintain a position in society 
and to give her her countenance, on the con- 
dition that she never breathed a word of her 
past life. It was Vivian that Vera feared more 
than any other ; if he should learn that Arthur 
Calderon had any motive for revenge on 
Marmaduke Devereux, he would not be long 
in reaching the root of the matter, even though 
Calderon seemed to be dead. She told him, 
though now speaking more reluctantly — yet he 
would have nothing glossed over to save him 
pain — how she had kept up the terrible battle 
of diplomacy with Percy Everest, and what had 
passed between them at the last when she had 
flung herself into the breach ; and Vivian set 
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his teeth, and held her closer yet, striving so 
to calm the demon that her words aroused 
again within him; and she was silent for 
a time, and, when she took up the tale 
again, it was at Temple Rest. She was rarely 
there, and still more rarely saw her father. 
He had stamped out the last spark of love in 
her heart for him ; it could only be bitter pain 
to both to meet. At times he made her fear- 
ful for his safety, though he never went out 
till it was dark, and then in such disguise as 
would ensure his being taken for a supernatural 
being by the superstitious peasants. When 
Magiie kdegar saw him in the shrubbery, it 
was the third time he had thus ventured forth ; 
\ but, after that, he did it no more. Vivian's 
knowledge of that episode, which assisted him 
in his quest, would have probably reached 
Vera's ears — what more likely than that he 
should mention his meeting with his old play- 
mate in the park ? — had not his promise to the 
girl sealed his lips. And when she had told 
him all these things, Vera seemed more at rest, 
as if she had cast down a burden that oppressed 
her. What he had done to discover the truth 
she knew already ; he had told her in the 
prison ; and now, after a pause, she asked if he 
had heard of Blanche Everest since he wrote 
to her about her brother. 

" Nothing," he answered. " Everest, I hear, 
is dying." 
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Vera shuddered. Did she forgive him now ? 
Did she pity him ? She did not speak again 
of him, but of her father. 

** Vivian " — the soft voice sank to a whisper 
— " tell me about — when was he buried ? " 

" You left it in my hands, Vera, and I did 
what I thought would best meet your wishes. 
He was buried yesterday morning early, in the 
chapel. Aileen was present, and some of the 
other servants. He was laid in a place apart." 

She did not speak a word, but hid her face, 
weeping bitterly. It was fitting that Arthur 
Calderon should thus be laid in his last home. 
But how could his child do aught but shed 
tears of anguish over the dead man's nameless 
grave? 

Vivian did not speak that night of the future. 
He only soothed her tenderly, and told her 
that he would see her again on the morrow, 
and urged her to try and sleep that night. 

" For my sake ! " he said, using the unfailing 
talisman of her life. 

" For your sake," she answered, " Vivian, I 
wiU try." 

And, with faithful Aileen's arms around her, 
she slept ; the weary eyes closed at last, and 
the restless spirit was at peace. 

A letter was put into Vivian Devereux's 
hands the next morning. He started slightly 
as he saw the writing, and, with an apology to 
his hostess, opened it. 
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*' Percy Everest is dead," wrote Blanche. 
*' He died early this morning. Are you satis- 
fied now ? Arthur Calderon too is dead, and 
I am crushed — my disgrace known ; you have 
taken care of that. You have swept all your 
enemies and Vera Calderon's from your path. 
Now you are restored to all you lost, and you 
will be happy in ambition and the love of your 
wife. If my curse could blight your life yet, 
your happiness would be short-lived. Your 
brother betrayed me — you fooled and deceived 
me. It might give you pleasure to think I was 
in want. I shall not be. My brother had 
means, and those I inherit. I shall not trouble 
you or yours again. As to him, he was sen- 
sible only at intervals. The surgeon says there 
may be an inquest ; but I suppose you can 
prevent it if you choose. He told me himself 
how he came by the knife he drew that night. 
He had always carried it since you proclaimed 
your identity as Vivian Devereux ; he did not 
trust you, and he had reason. Vera Calderon, 
I wiir admit, kept her bargain with me; I 
broke mine." 

Here this strange letter abruptly terminated. 
Vivian paused a moment in grave thought, 
iand then went to look for Vera. She was 
alone in the drawing-room, sitting on a low 
couch near* the fire, and dreamily stroking 
Alba's head. Her face lighted up as Vivian 
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5ame in, and her glance went instinctively tp 
the letter he held. 

" It is from Blanche Everest," he said, sitting 
down by her and placing the paper in her* 
hand. 

Percy Everest dead ! The girl sat for a 
moment perfectly silent. How vividly her 
own words, spoken one night in Temple park, 
came back to her ! And the noble Cuban, 
looking up to her with almost human eyes, 
seemed as if he divined her thoughts. She 
read the letter through and gave it back to 
Vivian. 

** You will stop the inquest," she said, " if 
you can ? There is no need for it." 

" No need, certainly. I will try to stop it, 
but I am not certain of success. I will see to 
it soon. And now, Vera, let me ask you what 
I would not trouble you with last night. What 
are your wishes for the future ? " 

** They shall be yours, Vivian," she answered, 
steadily, though the colour rose in her cheek. 

" I want to take you abroad, sweetheart, 
and as soon as may be, and remain abroad for 
at least a year ; and I want you to leave Lon- 
don at once. You can. have no rest here." 

" No ; I will leave to-morrow. Lady 
Kynaston will go with me." 

/* So be it. In a month then, at latest, we 
quit England. I will go to Lady Kynaston at 
once." 
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The next evening, accompanied by Lady 
Kynaston, Florrie Morton, and Aileen Connor, 
Vera went down to Temple Rest. But the 
marriage would be in the chapel of Chandos 
Royal. 

And one morning early another actor in this 
drama was laid in the earth. Almost before 
daylight Percy Everest was carried to his 
grave in a London cemetery ; and the crowds 
that collected later in the day to witness the 
funeral were disappointed. Only the dead 
man's sister and a few idlers were present 
There was no one to mourn him, and no stone 
ever marked the spot where he was buried. 

*' Shame and dishonour sit 
By his gi-ave ever ; 
Blessings shall hallow it 
Never — ah, never ! " 

Blanche Everest's future was never certainly 
known. She left England a few weeks later, 
and sailed, it was said, for America ; and a 
woman answering in many respects to the Mrs 
Gresham-Faulkner of London society figured 
for a while in the New York world, creating 
no little sensation by her extravagance and the 
fact of her identity, real or supposed, with a 
woman whose connection with a cause celhhre 
had made her famous. Soon after a marriage 
with an adventurer well known to the initia- 
ted as a man connected with certain frauds on 
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a gigantic scale, thia woman suddenly disap- 
peared ; and nothing more was ever heard of 
her, eitiier in Europe or America, though her 
husband reappeared, married again, divorced 
hia second wife, and married a third, and rose 
to be a judge and a senator, and the most suc- 
cessful of Wall Street speculators. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 



" THE KING SHALL ENJOY HIS OWN AGAIN." 




MARRIAGE — ^not a wedding — ^not 
such a wedding as the heau rrvonde 
would have looked for between the 
brilliant Lord of Chandos-Devereux 
and the beautiful heiress of Temple Rest. 
Without the noble old Gothic chapel of 
Chandos Royal there was a crowd, but only of 
the tenants of Devereux and Temple Rest ; the 
numbers who had come from miles around 
were not allowed to pass the park gates, and 
waited in the road in the hope of seeing the 
carriage go by presently. 

Within the chapel there were only those 
closely allied by blood or friendship to Vivian 
Devereux and his bride. Lord Lascelles, his 
father and mother, Lord and Lady Kynaston, 
Lady Constance Morton, Florrie, Lady Honor 
O^Brien — these formed the group immediately 
around the central figures ; a little farther back 
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were seen Aileen, Alphonse, pretty Maggie 
Tredegar and her father, and then all the 
servants of Chaodos Eoyal, Temple Eest, and 
Kougemont, among the latter being faithful 
Fordham ; aod on the chancel-step stood 
Wilford Coryn ; no hand but his should join 
the hands of Vivian Devereux and Vera Cal- 
deron, no voice but his give the solemn bene- 
diction. 

They did not cheer them as they passed out 
to the carriage, these warm-hearted people who 
loved them so ; but they gathered round them 
with blessings and tears ; and Vera, though 
too deeply moved to speak to them, did not 
shrink from this homage, for it was the hom- 
age of true and simple love. One, however, 
she specially singled out, beckoning her to the 
carriage door, and that one was Maggie Trede- 
gar. 

" Maggie," she said, taking the girl's hand 
in her own and kissing her on the forehead, 
"wear this" — detaching a gold locket, deli- 
cately chased, from her own neck and throwing 
the chain around Maggie's — " for my sake and 
Sir Vivian Devereux's, as a memento till we 
come back." 

" And then," said Vivian, as the girl burst 
into tears, and she lifted an April face to 
meet his tender smile, "I hope to add a 
bridal dower to this simple token of gratitude." 

And Maggie blushed like a rose, but smiled 
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too. Ah, surely ten thousand times all she 
had done would have been more than repaid 
by such crowning acts and words as these from 
Vivian Devereux and his young wife ! 
• ••••••• 

Fourteen months had elapsed since they left 
Chandos Royal, and they were coming back in 
the glorious summer-time ; and down at the 
Royal preparations were made to give them 
welcome home as were never surpassed even 
in earlier days, when splendid pageantry was 
better understood. And in London they de- 
clared the season would be brilliant beyond all 
precedent, for Lady Chandos-Devereux would 
be its queen, and Sir Vivian would enter 
Parliament again. There were rejoicing at the 
Carlton and grave looks at the Reform ; and 
yet even opponents were eager to welcome 
the debater whose maiden speech had made so 
profound an impression. 

It seemed as if half the county had come 
to Pengarth to welcome Sir Vivian Devereux 
and his young wife. Of course the horses 
were taken from the carriage, and a long 
double line of tenants pulled it up to the 
Hall amid frantic cheering. The people were 
ready, in their wild delight, even to embrace 
Alba, who, to judge by the manner in which 
he rushed about, testifying his joy by knock- 
ing several people down in the warmth of his 
friendship, considered himself fully entitled to 
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a large share of public notice. Of course there 
were feasting and general merry-»making in 
great marquees for school-children and tenants, 
and dancing al fresco amid splendid illumina- 
tions ; and Doctor Coryn was there, always 
surrounded by a troop of children ; and all 
the noble guests at the Hall came among the 
tenants, headed by host and hostess. And 
then there was the grand tenantry ball, when 
Sir Vivian Devereux led off with bonnie Maggie 
Tredegar, and Vera danced with handsome 
young Farmer Trevenick, and Sir Vivian glanc- 
ing at his wife's partner, bent down, with a half- 
wicked smile, to his own, and asked her how 
soon she was going to claim his promise ; and 
Maggie coloured scarlet and hung her head, 
but shook it too, and said, "Never, Sir 
Vivian." But Sir Vivian laughed his old 
bright laugh, and obstinately declared that 
he meant to have the first dance at the wed- 
ding. And he had it, too ! 

Midnight, and the brilliant moon was high 
in the heavens ; the band was playing dreamy 
music out on the lawn, vivid in variegated 
lights and moving masses of rich colour ; and 
Vera for a moment — the first she had alone — 
a little apart from the throng, paused just 
beyond the shadow of the whispering trees, 
where she had stood, more than three years 
before, with Vivian Devereux by her side. 
Her robes were all glistening white as they 
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were then, and the diamonds and sapphires 
flashed and glowed like living fire in the 
glorious moonlight ; and her face was uplifted, 
the Ups half parted— the same face, with its 
Spanish beauty, that had made the heart of De v- 
ereux of Rougemont beat quicker that night, 
the same, save for the deeper shadows that 
in repose would never wholly leave it. Was she 
listening now as then — ^then in a vague dream, 
now in a hope that had form and shape ? She 
heard the light step, and turned, with the glad 
light leaping into her eyes, to meet the husband 
who gave her still, and will ever give her, a 
lover s homage. 

" Waiting — listening for the Giaour now ? " 
said the soft flute-like voice. ** Are you living 
through again, sweetheart, that night when we 
first met ? " 

She answered " Yes," with the happy smile 
hovering on her lips, for the blended glow of 
that night of the past and this night of the 
present had dispelled the darkness that lay 
between, even though he recalled names linked 
with memories of such misery. 

His hand clasped hers, and he bent down to 
kiss the pure grave brow. 

" Soul of mine," he said, tenderly, " it seems 
in this moment but last night that I stood by 
you and watched in your face for the answer 
to a half-formed hope, a hardly-acknowledged 
dread." 
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It was the bright Vera of old that answered 
him. 

** I wonder, if I had guessed your motive in 
asking whom I listened for then, if I should 
have been tempted to lead you astray, as you 
led me later." 

" No, Vera ; you could never play with a 
man's heart ; and, faith ! " added he, coolly, ** I 
think your conscience would have pricked you 
even then to so belie the name you had chosen." 

The soft colour tinged her cheeks ; but the 
light in her eyes grew yet brighter. 

"I will claim a woman's refuge," she said ; 
" and, as I cannot plead * Not guilty,' and 
will not cry ^Meo^ culpa,' I wiU say *Non mi 
ricordo.' " 

" And so yield the position," concluded 
Vivian, wickedly, and remained victor of the 
field, for they were seen now and surrounded 
in a moment. 

Vivian's triumph was short-lived, for the 
Duke of Woodstock, supported by a trio of 
noble landlords, asserted in solemn accents 
that he must make a speech at the tenantry 
banquet on the morrow, and that he must not 
ignore therein the subject of agriculture. 

" It is now nearly one A.M.," was the reply 
of the lord of Chandos-Devereux. " I suppose 
Aurora will be disporting herself in the east 
before we quit this festive scene. If your 
Grace will devote the remaining hours till 
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breakfast-time in priming me for the speech, I 
will pour forth agriculture in the evening from 
an oratorical horn of plenty. Is it a bargain ? " 

" Well, well," said the Duke, half laughing 
and half sighing, " you are incorrigible." 

And then Lord Lascelles came up. 

** Ah, Devereux," he said in a low tone, " I 
am looking forward to a greater day even than 
this ! " 

Vivian's dark eyes glowed. 

" * Victory and Westminster ! ' " he said, 
veiling, as he so often did, depth of feeling 
under lightly-spoken words; and he turned 
quickly as he caught Lord Sydney ToUe- 
mache's tones speaking to Vera. 

" Do try to persuade him, Lady Devereux. 
Who can resist you ? Do persuade Devereux 
to speak on the night he resumes his seat in 
Parliament ; it will be the great debate on the 
Eastern Question — every one expects him to 
speak. He will have to do it. Am I not dis- 
interested, for he will be certain to damage 
my side ? " 

" You are generous and complimentary," 
interposed Vivian. " But, on my faith, ToUe- 
mache, I can't make any promise. All things 
considered, I think it would be better to 
remain silent that night." 

"They won't let you," said Lord Sydney, 
bluntly. "Make up your mind to that." 




CHAPTER XXV. 

IN THE SENATE : THE CROWNING TRIUMPH. 

!ORD SYDNEY was right. The 
House was crammed on that event- 
ful night. There was hardly a 
member absent from his place ; 
the Peers* and Strangers' Galleries were filled ; 
and full many a glance went up to the gallery, 
where it was known the wife of the member 
for Melton Parva sat. In Palace Yard the 
usual crowd on special nights was so largely 
increased that it extended far beyond the 
customary limits. 

" Here is Langton — a loud cheer for him, 
boys ! " Who next ? Walmingham ! Hisses 
and cheers ; and in the midst of them came 
Sir Vane Lanning, and the ringing cheers 
drowned all counter-demonstrations. Now for 
it — hurrah ! The Premier s carriage ! And a 
well-known face was seen smiling within ; and, 
as it passed on, such a mighty roar rose up 
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firom the vast throng as shook the walls of the 
Senate House, and made those within ex- 
change glances, and the murmur from within 
answered the tumultuous shouts without. 

" It is Chandos-Devereux ! " And, while 
the applause without was still ringing, the 
Ministers entered and took their places, and 
were cheered enthusiastically from the Con- 
servative benches. There was a moment's 
breathless pause, and then the great throng 
in the House rose en masse with an over- 
powering burst of cheering — hats and hand- 
kerchiefs were waved — Conservative, Liberal, 
Radical, alike joined in the welcome. Never 
within living memory had such an ovation 
been accorded to a member of that House as 
was accorded on that memorable night to the 
young member who scarcely more than three 
years before made his maiden speech. 

Once more he stood before them all, and 
bowed his noble head to the storm. It was 
full ten minutes before they would suffer him 
to take his place, and it was evident to every 
one present that he would not be allowed to 
maintain the silence he had intended to pre- 
serve, resisting, it had been whispered, even an 
urgent request from certain Ministers. 

Several speeches had been made of more or 
less merit. Then Mr Walmingham rose, and 
poured forth a fine declamatory speech, and 
resumed his seat amid loud and long applause, 
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mingled with marked signs of dissent from the 
Ministerial benches. A member stood up to 
reply, but, as by common consent, every eye 
had turned to Vivian Devereux ; no one 
noticed the member who was trying to " catch 
the Speaker's eye." There was a murmur, 
rising, swelling to a sound like the rush of the 
waves on the shore. It was peremptory, 
irresistible. The member who had risen sat 
down again ; a well-known hon. member sit- 
ting next to Devereux, urged him to speak. 
He answered, — 

" Do not ask me to reply to a tried and 
veteran debater. I have not even come pre- 
pared to speak.'' 

The reply was, — 

" You will be successful ; the House will 
hear you, and none other. You must speak." 

Vivian was vanquished ; he could not dis- 
obey the general mandate ; and it was indeed 
a proud moment for Vera Devereux when she 
saw her husband counted worthy to take up in 
his second speech in that august assembly the 
gage flung down by one of its greatest orators. 

When the applause that greeted his rising 
had subsided, Vivian spoke in a clear, steady 
voice ; and, oh, how Vera's heart thrilled and 
the tears of passionate joy blinded her eyes, as 
once more those bell-like tones rolled through 
the vast space ! This was indeed the crowning 
triumph of all ! 
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Commencing with graceful thanks for the 
welcome accorded him by all parties, Vivian 
Devereux went on to express regret that he 
should be compelled, contrary to his own wish 
and intention, to speak on such an occasion 
against any member of that House, all alike 
having so warmly greeted him on his return to 
political life. Still more did he regret that he 
was called upon to measure his strength against 
that of the illustrious orator who had just 
spoken. He bowed to a decision against which 
there was, it seemed, no appeal ; he must cast 
on the House the responsibility of a position 
he had not chosen, and which he was the more 
desirous of avoiding, inasmuch as his views on 
the question were very strong, and, if he spoke 
at all, he must give them utterance. As he 
paused here — indeed, the applause would have 
compelled him to do so — he saw the useless- 
ness of cherishing any hope that this plea 
for silence would be accepted. Once more he 
bowed to the storm. 

"They will have it," he said, inwardly. 
" Then I will speak fearlessly." 

He had no need to have asked for indul- 
gence because he was entering the lists against 
a veteran orator ; for the passionate rhetoric of 
his opponent seemed to shiver like blown glass 
, against his noble eloquence and powerful logic. 
He did not appear as the advocate of Moham- 
medan misrule and cruelty ; his object was to 
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show that horror at the misdeeds of the Sultan s 
government should not blind English states- 
men to the dangerous policy of the govern- 
ment of the Czar; and the speech was, in 
truth, a masterly exposition of the Eastern 
Question. He scored in that oration not only 
a victory for his party, but, what he sought, a 
victory for the national cause against party 
tactics, and compelled the admiration of op- 
ponents who, if they could not agree with his 
politics, could not deny his gifts. 

"He will be in the Ministry before two 
years are past ! " said Lord Lascelles to the 
Premier's private secretary, and the secretary 
nodded, with a knowing look that spoke 
volumes. 

And when the Devereux carriage stopped 
before the stately mansion in Arlington Street, 
Alphonse and Aileen ran out into the hall to 
meet the master and mistress ; they had sat 
up to hear all about what passed in the House ; 
and so Vera led them into the dining-room 
and told them ; and then husband and wife 
were left alone. 

He turned and drew her close to him, hold- 
ing her to his breast in a long, silent embrace. 
There was no need for words, no need to utter, 
if they could be spoken, the thoughts that 
filled the heart of each. 

" It is the same," Vivian whispered at length, 
"then as now, the first night I spoke in the House, 
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and to-night. To know that you triumphed in 
my triumph, that your cheek glowed and your 
eye kindled with the fire that inspired me ; to 
meet your proud look and happy smile ; to 
feel your heart throb responsive to mine — 
these are my brightest laurels, Vera, brighter, 
more precious a thousand times, than if a per- 
fect self-sacrifice had not proved all the length 
and breadth and depth and height of the love 
that I have won for time and eternity ! " And, 
stooping, he kissed tenderly, reverently, the 
pure brow of his wife. 



THE END. 
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